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For The Sunday-School Times, 


COMMEND THEM. 


BY THE REV. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 
NOME parents and teachers are so fearful 
“ of fostering vanity and self-conceit in 
dren, that they deem it hazardous to 
itter words of praise. There may be two 
¢s where caution is not amiss. Where a 
d shows too much confidence, and a 
ttle commendation lifts it above any rea- 
pnable level, it is well not to be profuse in 
Parents who see this defect in their 
hildren, and are conscious that it is here- 
itary, are excusable if they are slow to 
mmend. Again, where the thing done, 
Swever good or desirable in itself, involves 
o self-mastery, no toilsome effort, no exer- 
e of moral virtue, there is little necessity 
f propriety in multiplied praises. Where 
boy can very easily learn his lesson, he 
werves no great reward for doing it de- 
ently well. Where a boy’s wants are la- 
fishly supplied, and even his fancied wants 
ovided for, he can give to others from his 
sbundance, and deserves little praise fora 

iberality which costs him nothing. 
_But when to do right costs an effort, 
nd involves genuine self-mastery, success 
lhould be recognized as something of true 
Walue. The child to whom study is a task, 
‘Put who resolutely shuts out everything else 
patient toil has conquered the lesson, 
Meserves commendation. The child who is 
generous in sharing his little store of nuts 
With a playmate, where every one given 
‘Bway is missed, ought to be commended. 
#2 a word, every good, moral quality re- 
00 nized in the conduct of a child, should 
ha appreciated, and have its present reward 
‘™@ the commendatory words of the guar- 

ta ns of the young. 

'. Observation teaches that the praise of the 
Fgood is desired and desirable among the old 
(and the young. The commendations of 
"auch are not the honor that cometh from 
men. They, indeed, who have lived long 
‘in the world, know how conduct is estima- 
fed, and do not need multiplied or empha- 


tic utterances in ordinary cases. But chil- 
dren are inexperienced. They wait to hear 
the words of those older than themselves. 
If they find that their faults are commented 
on at great length, and every little defect is 
visited with a full measure of censure, and 
yet no notice is taken of their best and 
strongest efforts to please, it is natural that 
they should be discouraged, and feel that 
they are engaged in a hard service. 

Paul had no scruples about giving others 
all due credit for the good that was in them. 
He calls Tychicus a ‘‘ beloved brother and 
faithful minister.’? He speaks of Amplias 
as one ‘‘beloved in the Lord,’’ and of 
Apelles as ‘‘ approved in Christ.” 


Even in the case of children, may not our 
slowness to commend be due to a sort of in- 
cipient envy? There is no branch of good 
works to which men apply themselves with 
80 much zeal as to the cultivation of humi- 
lity in other people. 


oo a eS: 
Selected for The Sunday-School Times. 
Losing and Living. 


For ever the sun is pouring his gold 
On a hundred worlds that beg and borrow; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and sorrow. 
To withhold his largess of precious light 
Is to bury himself in eternal night: 
To give 
Is to live. 


The flower shines not for itself at all; 

Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses ; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 

And it lives in the life it sweetly loses, 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom, 
To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom; 

To deny 
Is to die. 


The seas lend silvery rain to the land, 

The land its sapphire streams to the ocean; 
The heart sends blood to the brain of command, 
The brain to the heart its lightning motion; 
And ever and ever we yield our breath— 
Till the mirror is dry and images death. 

To live 
Is to give. 


He is dead whose hand is not opened wide 
To help the need of a human brother ; 
He doubles the length of his life-long ride 
Who gives his fortunate place to another; 
And a thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies, 
To deny 
Is to die. 


+ a 2: 


AIMLESS TEACHING.—There is a story of 
a blacksmith, who, when asked what he was 
making, replied, ‘‘I hammer away at the 





iron, and if it turns out to be anything, I 
make it that.”’ 
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Wayside Work for Vacation Hours, 


BY JAMES H. KELLOGG. 
A VOLUME could easily be written upon 
the opportunities and privileges of 
Sunday-school workers, and, indeed, of any 
class of Christian people, during their pe- 
riods of withdrawal from their regular du- 
ties. I propose to speak of but one avenue 


of usefulness, which is, perhaps, less fre- 
quently thought of than some others. 


In many of the smaller neighborhoods in 
which Sunday-school people are thrown 
during the period of theirsummer vacations, 
the teachers of the schools have had but 
little opportunity to improve themselves in 
their vocation. Remote from the large cen- 
tres of instruction and influence, they have 
failed, first, to catch the spirit of desire for 
advancement, and, again, to find such as 
would lead them in a movement toward 
general improvement and progress. Now, 
good friends from the cities and larger towns, 
who are already fully up to the advances of 
the times, here is a wayside work which 
promises abundant and blessed results. 
When you have become acquainted with 
the good brethren and sisters at whose 
home you have found the grateful hospitali- 
ties of the country, propose that some day 


and evening, or, if preferred, a series of eve- 


nings, at convenient intervals, be taken 
from the recreative pleasures of your vaca- 
tion and given toan informal conference 
upon Sunday-school interests. You will 
not need to mount yourselves upon stilts, or 
assume the character of professional in- 
structors, but simply in a frank and frater- 
nal way to suggest a familiar ‘‘ talk’’ about 
the great work which mutually interests 
and occupies your attention. Draw out 
fully the difficulties and defects in the 
schools, criticise them kindly, and faith- 
fully point out remedies, and indicate plans 
and methods of teaching and discipline. 
Such an effort can rarely fail of a hearty re- 
sponse, or of immediate and lasting good. 
Besides, it will benefit you, if in no other 
way than by enlarging your sympathies, 
while, it may be, some quiet, unassuming 
brother, who has faithfully revolved God’s 
Word in his heart, and communicated it 
with true spiritual power, may be able to 
teach you a precious lesson of the might of 
the simple ‘‘ Word,’’ and the influence of 
an humble but earnest spirit. I need not 
enlarge upon this theme. Thousands of 
Sunday-school teachers, as this article 
comes under their notice, will be found in 
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the midst of the surroundings we have 
named. They will go home at the autumn 
time refreshed in body and re-invigorated 
for the work of the coming year. ‘‘ He that 
watereth shall be watered also himself.’’ 
May showers of blessings come to the waste 
places of the Sunday-school field, through 
their wayside work, that a rain of grace 
may follow their home-instruction, and de- 
light their hearts with its precious influ- 
ences. 
Troy, New York. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
Repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
N arecent number of Packard's Monthly, 
we find the following beautiful tribute 
to the simplicity and grandeur of that ini- 
mitable prayer which our Saviour taught 
his disciples : 

‘* While the elder Booth was residing in 
Baltimore, a pious, urbane old gentleman of 
that city, hearing of his wonderful power of 
elocution, one day invited him to dinner, 
although strongly deprecating the stage 
and all theatrical performances. A large 
company sat down to the table, and on re- 
turning to the drawing-room one of them 
requested Booth, as a special favor to them 
all, to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. He signi- 
fied his willingness to gratify them, and 
all eyes were fixed upon him. He slowly 
and reverentially arose from his chair, trem- 
bling with the burden of two great concep- 
tions. He had t:) realize the character, at- 
tributes, and presence of the Almighty 
Being he was to address. He was to trans- 
form himself int» a poor, sinning, stum- 
bling, benighted, needy supplicant, offering 
homage, asking bread, pardon, light, and 
guidance. Says one of the company pre- 
sent, ‘It was wonderful to watch the play 
of emotions that convulsed his countenance. 
He became deathly pale, and his eyes, 
turned tremblingly upwards, were wet with 
tears. As yet he had not spoken. The 
silence could be felt; it had become abso- 
lutely painful, until at last the spell was 
broken as if by an electric shock, as his rich 
toned voice, from white lips, syllabled forth 
“Our Father, which art in heaven,’ &c., 
with a pathos and fervid solemnity that 
thrilled all hearts. He finished; thesilence 
continued; not a voice was heard nor a 
muscle moved in his rapt audience, until 
from a remote corner of the room a subdued 
sob was heard, and the old gentleman (the 
host) stepped forward with streaming eyes 
and tottering frame, and seized Booth by 
the hand. ‘Sir,’said he, in broken accents, 
‘ you have afforded me a pleasure for which 
my whole future life will feel grateful. I 
am an old man, and every day, from boy- 
hood to the present time, I thought I had 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer; but I never 
heard it before, never!’ ‘You are right,’ 
replied Booth; ‘to read that prayer as it 
should be read caused me the severest labor 
and study for thirty years, and I am far 
from being satisfied with my rendering of 
that wonderful production. Hardly one 
person in ten thousand comprehends how 

much beauty, tenderness, and grandeur can 


’ 
‘ 2 





be condensed in a space so small, and in 
words so simple. That prayer itself suffi- 
ciently illustrates the truth of the Bible, 
and stamps upon it the seal of divinity.’ 

“So great was the effect produced, that 
conversation was sustained but a short time 
longer, in subdued monosyllables, and al- 
most entirely ceased; and soon after, at an 
early hour, the company broke up and re- 
tired to their several homes, with sad faces 
and full hearts.’’ 

Alas, that the wonderful geniusand power 
of the great tragedian was not wholly de- 
voted to the interpretation of those simple 
and sublime truths of Christianity which, 
at times, appeared to exercise so deep an 
influence on his mind and heart. His ex- 
ample of earnest, persevering study is well 
worthy the emulation of every student of 
the sacred Word who would faithfully obey 
the divine injunction, ‘‘ Search the Scrip- 
tures.’’ HERBERTA. 

Oo 
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Entreating. 
Help, oh! help me, Lord, to pray, 
When from thee my soul would stray ; 
When my heart would careless grow, 
Still thy loving mercy show. 


Take, oh! take me ’neath thy care, 
Snatch me from the tempter’s snare ; 
And, dear Saviour! I entreat, 

Keep me lowly at thy feet. 


Help, oh! help me! or I die; 
See how helpless, weak, I lie; 
Hold thou me up! orI shall fall 
Far from thee, my God, my all. 


Wash, oh! wash my soul from sin, 
Make me clean without, within; 
And oh! Father, by thy love, 
Lead me to thyself above! Ss. E. D. 
Ce me 
SUNNY CHRISTIANS. 
4 ge world would say she was ‘‘A poor 
sufferer.’”’ For years she had been gra- 
dually sinking under the slow type of con- 
sumption. Sometimes at death’s door for 
weeks, yet always working for Jesus, and 
enjoying his blessed smiles. Happy as a 
prince! Yes, and a thousand-fold more 
happy than most princes, for crowns have 
many atime been worn on aching heads, 
and regal robes have been wrapped around 
sad hearts. But she was a ‘‘ Sunny Chris- 
tian.’”? Thissolves the mystery. Hear her 
own words: 

‘*T have been very ill since I last wrote 
you, but in bitterest pains my God is near. 
He chasteneth with forbearicg, you know. 
Oh, sir, in the December number the piece 
on ‘Christian Cheerfulness’ is worth the 
price fora year. Oh, how great a mistake, 
that there is only gloom in religion. Why 
is it not reversed? Outof religion, all is 
gloom; but in religion, the rays of the sun 
of righteousness dispel the gloom, as mist 
flies before the sun. God grant us Sunny 
Christians, who shall disperse the darkness 
of iniquity by the brightness of their pu- 
rity. There is no darkness in God at all. 
He is ‘oursun and shield.’ Often when I 
have seen those laugh who were still in the 
‘gall of bitterness and bonds of iniquity,’ 
I have thought that it never belonged to 
them to smile. The night of sin is far spent, 





——. 


the morning is at hand, soon ‘Our eyes 
shall see the King in his beauty.’ Oh, how 
many are feeding on husks in the far coun. 
try ; souls, precious souls, whom God loved 
80 as to give hisown Son to die in their 
stead.’’— The Christian at Work. 
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Taking the Gospel to the Masses, 


[An address delivered by the Rev. G. H. Coffey, 
of Williamsport, Pa., at the recent Pennsylvania 
State Convention, held in that city.] 

M® COFFEY advocated the preaching 

of the gospel to the ‘‘ common people,” 
He referred to a certain paper published in 
Springfield, Mass., which declared that it 
had been gathering statistics relative to that 
city. He could testify from personal know- 
ledge that that is one of the best towns in 
the United States. The city is apparently 
well supplied with churches, and yet that 
paper states that only about one-third of the 
entire population attend church. 

He was talking sometime ago with an 
elder of one of the Presbyterian churches of 
Williamsport, when it was said that the 
church had forgotten the command of Christ 
to ‘‘Go into all the world and preach the 
gospel toevery creature.”’ He insisted that 
just going to a church, preaching, and then 
returning home, was not exactly fulfilling 
the command. Preaching in church will 
not reach all the people, nor the body of the 
people. We should have missionaries to 
reach these men; and preavhers would 
better imitate the Saviour’s example by 
‘* out-door’’ preaching occasionally. When 
Jesus was upon the earth, he had a conver- 
sation with the Scribes and Pharisees. Now 
we too often have an erroneous idea of the 
Pharisees. They who opposed the Saviour 
so bitterly were not bad men, so called in 
those days; they were not the drunkards and 
immoral. They were the very elite among 
the religious people of thatday. They con- 
trolled the religion of their times. They 
were of sucha character that anything they 
stated to the high priests could be believed. 
In fact, where they wer’, they were classed 
the first men of thecommunity. So to-day 
with many of the churches. Their mem- 
bers are placed among the best men of the 
day. The Pharisees were good; there was 
no re-converting them. So in this day. 
There is apparently no reconverting those 
who regularly attend our places or divine 
worship from Sunday to Sunday. The 
persons to be reached are those who seldom 
or never enter the door ofa church. When 
Christ spoke to the publicans and tax- 
gatherers, his language was different. They 
were, as Dr. Lange declares, the men who 
had been excluded from the synagogues. 
They did not stand in proper relations with 
those places of worship. These Pharisees 
came, and not daring to approach the Mas- 
ter directly, made the inquiry of his disci- 
ples, ‘‘Why do ye eat and drink with 
publicans and sinners?’ and the Saviour 
made the ironical reply, ‘‘I came not to 
eall the righteous, but sinners to repen- 
tance. They that are whole need not & 
physician, but they that are sick.’’ The 
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jdea is prevailing too extensively that 
ehurches are for the good people, and that 
the ‘‘ publicans and sinners’ have no place 
in them. Are we not too often guilty of 
running our churches upon the principle of 
the Pharisees? The papers charge us with 
this. A wealthy man or professed Chris- 
tian moves to town. Some onein the reli- 
gious community exclaims, ‘‘ Here is a nice 
man ; here is a religious man ; here isa rich 
man; let us get him into our church,” and 
he is brought in. But how is it with the 
sinner—with the reprobate? He hears 
Christians talk that way, and remainsaway, 
without Christ. Are we not to preach the 
gospel to EVERY CREATURE? Are we as 
consecrated as we should be? These are 
the questions of modern times. This is the 
question of evangelization: Are we teach- 
ing the masses as we should, when we reach 
the third, the fourth, or the fifth of them? 
And this is the case in Pennsylvania to- 
day. Let us go back to first principles, and 
turn out into the highways forthe evangeli- 
zation of the world. All men are bidden to 
come, and should be preached to through 
the church of God. 

‘* How should we evangelize the masses ?”’ 
Let every man who names the name of 
Christ, feel that he has something todo. To 
bring this about, let us go back to first 
principles, and faith in Christ. We hear 
about ‘‘ carrying religion intoour business ;’’ 
I wish we could carry our business into re- 
ligion. A man goes to a mill after shin- 
gles; he wants a good article, and it does 
not matter with him whether the machi- 
nery by which they were manufactured 
was invented five hundred years ago or yes- 
terday. On the same principle are we to 
say, there shall not be a Christian made, 
unless he is made after our pattern? The 
man who thus thinks is not after the good 
shingles ; his thoughts are fixed on the ma- 
chinery—on his own tastes. We want 
Christians, not after the principles of the 
Pharisees, but after the teachings and ex- 
ample of Jesus. 


EF 
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Joy in Heaven. 


“There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” 
\ WEET words of our Divine Redeemer! 
Sometimes I think them almost the 
sweetest of all he ever spake during the 
wonderful years of his ministry on earth. 
It shows how exceedingly near and close 
together are the two worlds, in which the 
whole fumily of the redeemed are dwelling. 
Some are here, working as the Master wills, 
some are there, working too, perhaps, rest- 
ing we are sure. And in the presence of 
the angels, there is joy when a sinner turns 
from the way of death and begins to walk 
in the way of life. 


Who are ‘‘in the presence’’ of the angels? 
Those who but a while ago were ‘fel- 
low-travellers Zionward,’? with you and 
me. Our grandparents, our fathers, our 
mothers, our sons, and our daughters—ours 
still, though the heaven-sheen is on their 
white robes, and the heaven-light beams 





from their eyes. Not long ago they folded 
their hands and fell asleep in Jesus, and we 
laid them tenderly away in low, green- 
covered beds, and bade the daisies open 
starry eyes of hope above them, and wept 
our tears and made our moan, because they 
‘*were not.”” In the fair land beyond the 
gates they are alive,and glad, and rejoice 
with real human joy, when they see mortal 
feet turned toward their blest abode. 

Is there somebody in heaven that you 
love, dear friend? Somebody who once 
loved Jesus? Be sure that he loves Jesus 
better now than he did when you met him 
every day. Be sure that he will be happier 
even in that happy home, if you too will 
‘*look unto Jesus.”’ 

Another pleasant thought suggests itself. 
Weshall not bemade happy all at once when 
we get to heaven, receiving at the very first 
a cup of bliss so full that it can never hold 
another drop. Our happiness will have 
room to grow. Day by day, through eter- 
nity, we shall see things to make us glad 
and gay. Day by day, with fond eyes bent 
earthward, we shall rejoice in the joy of 
those we have left behind. Jesus says so! 
Heaven is not far off! It is just out of 
sight, and when our eyes are opened, we 
shall know how near our beloved ones have 
been all the while that we were holden and 
could not see. M. E. M. 

Norfolk, Va. 
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The Fallen Oak. 


BY MRS. J. E. MCCONAUGHY. 


A NOBLE oak had stood for a century 
in the field, giving shelter and refresh- 
ment to thousands who had sat beneath 
its shade. The little birds nestled in its 
shady nooks, and thither the cattle came in 
the sultry noontide, or when the tempest 
raged. But the tooth of time was slowly at 
work on its heart, and at last it fell before 
a blast which once would have scarcely 
caused a shiver of its giant trunk. How 
that noble tree was missed. How regret- 
fully many eyes turned towards the place 
where it once stood, in the summer heats, 
or in the drenching showers. Little chil- 
dren came no more in troops to gather its 
acorn cups, and the sturdy young oaks 
which it had planted all about, must breast 
the storms henceforth, without the shelter 
of its wide-spread arms. 

Yet even in its death it was of service 
still. Decay had spared much of its mas- 
sive frame, and strong timbers could yet be 
wrought from it, to build into the sides of 
stalwart ships; to fashion into homes for 
the shelter of the old and young; into arti- 
cles that should contribute to the ease and 
comfort of all. Even the broken limbs and 
twigs, made up into bundles of fagots, were 
borne away to many a poor widow’s cot- 
tage, to cheer and brighten the hearth- 
stone through the long winter hours. 

How like the aged Christian, when he 
dies. How is he missed by those whom his 
charity aided, those who were wont to come 
to him for counsel and help in their trou- 
bles. How the little children miss the kind 








words and little gifts of their aged friend. 
How the church mourns for this pillar of 
strength, which has been removed. Yet 
his usefulness is not over. The many saved 
souls which have been given him as seals 
of his faithful labors, like the forest of 
young oaks about the parent tree, still live 
to bear witness for Jesus. If all the good 
seed scattered in the course of ages by the 
old oak, could have taken root in good soil, 
what acres of beautiful woodland might 
have been planted. So if all the good words 
which the aged saint has spoken, should 
bear their appropriate fruit, how would the 
earth be beautified and blessed. Who would 
not rather be a noble, useful oak—valuable 
alike in its life and in its death—than an 
idle, worthless bramble, in all men’s way 
while it lived, and ‘‘ whose end is to be 
burned ?”’ 
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The Prodigal Son. 


NHE following topical arrangement of 

this prince of parables, has been sent 

to us, as used in the Park Presbyterian Sab- 

bath-school, of Newark, N. J. It may be 

suggestive to some teachers on the current 

lesson in this number of The Sunday-Schoot 
Times: 


The Prodigal Son. 
LUKE XvV., 11-24, 


His Sin, - - - 12, 13. 
Selfish, - - - 12, 
Departure, - - 13. 
Waste, - - - 13 

His Misery, - - 14, 15, 16. 
Scarcity, ~ - 14, 
Want, - - 14, 
Humbled, - - 15. 
Debased, - - 15. 
Degraded, - - 16, 
Unsatisfied, - 16. 

His Repentance, - - 17, 18, 19, 20. 
Sobered, - - 17, 
Thinks, - - - 17. 
Fears, - - 17. 
Resolves, - - 18 
Confesses, - - 18, 
Humbles himself, - 19, 
Returns, - - 20. 

His Reception, ~ - 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Watched for, - 20. 
Pitied, - - - 20, 

Met, - - - 20. 
Received, - - 20. 
Reconciliation, - 20. 
Purity, - - - 22, 
Covenant, - - 22. 
Freedom, = —- - 22, 
Best Food, - ~ 23. 
Rejoiced over, - - 24, 


a rm 

CHEERFUL PEOPLE.—People who are al- 
ways innocently cheerful and good humor- 
ed are very useful in the world, They 
maintain peace and happiness, and spread 
athankful temper around them. It has 
been well said that ‘‘ we have no more right 
to fling an unnecessary shadow over the 
spirits of those whom we may casually 
meet, than we have to fling a stone and 
break their windows.”’ 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES 
WEEKLY LESSON." 


LESSON No. 31. 
(For Sunday, August 1, 1869.) 
The Prodigal Son.—LvUKE 15: 11-24. 


Ce 


EXPOSITION. 

Verses 11,12. And He said—This parable pursues 
the same line of thought as that of the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Coin; but here a more aggravated 
character of sin is represented, and the sinner’s 
part in the work of salvation is brought out more 
distinctly. Stier calls this “the Crown and Pearl 
of Parables;” but I had rather borrow a word from 
more homely life, and call it the Rose among the 
Parables. In beauty of construction and fragrance 
to the wounded heart, this is a most fitting title; 
and, in that it touches the popular life so univer- 
sally and so nearly, more fitting, surely, than either 
“Crown” or “Pearl.” A certain man—God, the 
FATHER; in the Lost Sheep, the Shepherd is the 
Son; in the Lost Ooin, the Woman is the Spirit, 
dwelling and working inthe Ohurch, Thus these 
three parables represent the Holy Trinity {of Love. 
Two sons—The direct reference was undoubtedly to 
the two classes among the Jews, Pharisees and 
Publicans; but it need hardly be stated that these 
sons are representatives of characters and experi- 
ences common to every age and people. The 
younger—There is greater propriety, and perhaps 
also a touch of charity in associating the prodigal 
character with the youngerson, as superior wisdom, 
stability and privilege are usually associated with 
the eldest, Certainly, the elder son, as legal head 
here, better represented the ruling class, the 
Scribes. Father, give me the portion of goods that 
JSalleth to me—The elder son had by law (Deut. 21: 17) 
a double portion, in this case, therefore, two-thirds 
of the property, But a life-interest-in the estate 
was evidently retained by the father. This wasa 
request which the father was at liberty to refuse; 
for although falleth to me truly expresses a legal 
claim, which the younger had, to a portion of the in- 
heritance, that claim could not legally be realized 
until the father’s death. But this case shows that 
such divisions were then common, as they have al- 
ways been. As early as Abraham’s time we find 
the custom (Genesis 25: 5,6). Here is the root of 
the prodigal’s sin, he wished to assert his indepen- 
dence of paternal control. The beginning of rebel- 
lion in the sinner's heart, is the desire to be freed 
from God presence and control. It is the same 
voice of the Tempter that whispered to Eve: “Ye 
shall be as gods.”’ He divided unto (both of) them— 
God will not take away man’s soul-liberty, even 
though it be used for the soul’s undoing. Each son 
had his choice, and each son had hisright. His 
(the father’s) kving—The estate. Theearth and its 
fullness is the Lord's, and He has distributed it 
among men, 

13. Not many days after—It was not love of home 
that kept him, but necessity ; for time was required 
to gather all tegether, that is, convert it into cash. 
He made the severance complete: he left no trea- 
sure at home, to attract his heart there also. Took 
his journey into a far country—We need not suppose 
that the young man’s object was to find a better 
opportunity to waste his patrimony. The Jews of 
that day, a8 we may see from Acts 2, were much in 
the habit of seeking their fortunes in foreign parts; 
there was no country or city of any commercial 
importance in which Jews were not engaged in 
traffic. It is more reasonable to suppose that this 
young man proposed to himself to better his condi- 
tion, to embark in trade; perhaps he so argued the 
matter to his good father, promising to turn a new 
leaf in life, and an early and honorable return. 
This seems more natural than to infer a deliberate 
purpose to run through with his property. Such 
intention hardly corresponds with that of even the 
mostabandoned. And this view also better sustains 











(*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1869, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 





the analogy of the parable, for the sinner never 
calculates to go into the depths of sin; he has always 
an expectation of doing better, and of returning to 
God; and has many reasons to show himself and 
others why he should for a time abandon the old 
and steady ways. ‘“ The far country is forgetfulness 
of God.”’—Augustine in Trench. And there—For no 
resolution, no virtue, much less a soul weakened 
by evil habits, can stand, where God is not. He 
wasted—Scattered; sin, like the desert sun, dis- 
perses the beauty, excellence and powers of youth. 
There were others to help him waste his substance ; 
but he is the responsible person. With riotous living 
—The elder son (verse 80) gives the clue to his mode 
of life. 

14. And when he had spent all—Behold the sinner 
in the depths of sin; stript completely of every 
heaven-given virtue, without God, an alien from 
the church; self-orphaned, self-exiled, self-im- 
poverished. Yet men call it spendingmoney to buy 
such fruit as this! The tendency of sin is toward 
utter moral ruin; however liberally the Devil be- 
gins, he ends with taking all. There urose a mighty 
Jamine—* Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.”” The 
famine represents the judgments by which God 
often awakens souls toa knowledge of their lost 
estate; sickness, loss, defeat of plans, affliction and 
death of relatives and friends. This Famine cor- 
responds to the outstretched Hand of theShepherd 
and the outreached Broom of the Housewife—the 
means by which the soul is drawn God-ward. We 
shall see the wisdom of the charge of Eliphaz, Job 
4:17: ““Despise not thou the chastening of the Al- 
mighty :” and the truth of the promise, id. 20: ‘In 
famine He shall redeem thee from death.” He 
began to be in want,—Expresses the first feeling of his 
lost condition; God’s providences begin to touch 
his heart; he feels that he needs spiritual food. 
This is the pivotal point in the turning to the new 
life. 

15. He went and joined himself to a citizen of that 
country—The awakened sinner will notstraightway 
turn to the Father. He will “drown” his care, he 
will trust the protection of the ungodly, nay, he 
will himself find means to satisfy his wants. The 
prodigal represents the sinner who goes to the world 
for relief from the clamors of an awakened con- 
science, as opposed to those who resort to the 
“righteousness which is of the law.’’ He sent him 
into his fields to feed swine—That is the worldling’s 
cure for a wounded conscienee: drown its cries in 
the grunts of swinish companions. The parable 
here depicts the sinner in that depth of degradation 
which is most obnoxious to “an Israelite indeed.”’ 
In the service of the world he has touched the very 
bottom of sin and shame. Alford asks, ‘“‘ [s there 
here any hint at the situation of the publicans?” 
No doubt, for the peculiar offence of the publican 
was that he would accept from a foreign or any 
heathen a service which made him an instrument 
in the humiliation of his people, and in the viola- 
tion of the spirit of hislaw. ‘‘ Yet this very deep 
leads up to the height, and among the swine he 
will fare better than among the harlots.”—Oosterzee. 

16. And he would fain—Gr. he desired, longed. It 
isimplied that he did eat,as with Lazarus, Luke 
16: 21. What was to hinder the swineherd from 
eating the swine’sfood? Have (filled his belly withthe 
husks—He desired to satisfy his hunger even with 
swine'’s food; but he could not succeed; such food 
as that would not satisfy such hunger as his. The 
soul’s hunger can only be appeased by receiving 
Him who said: “I am the Bread of Life; he that 
cometh to Meshall neverhunger.” John6: 32. Husks 
—Carobs, the fruit of the carob-tree, called here Ke- 
ratia, (little horns), from their shape, which resem- 
bles the fruit or pod of the honey-locust tree. In- 
deed, BONAR (Desert of Sinai, Appendix) suggests 
that the name of the Locust comes from the notion 
once had thatcarobs were the locusts which John 
Baptist ate with wild honey in the wilderness, 
Hence, also, the Germans call the carob fruit 
Johanne’s Brodthaum. THomMSsON (Land and Book) 
describes this fruit as fleshy pods, from six to ten 
inches long and one inch broad, lined inside with a 
gelatinous substance, not wholly unpleasant to the 
taste when thoroughly ripe. He had seen large or- 
chards of the tree in Cyprus, the fruit still fed to the 
swine. TRENCH, who saw these carobs (it is better 
to use this word than the improper “ husks” of our 
version)in Calabria, says that they have a dark, 
hard outside, and a dull, sweet taste, that they are 





abundant, sold at avery low price, sometimes eaten 
by the poorer people, but mainly used for feeding 
domestic animals. ROBINSON describes the tree ag 
growing very large and spreading like the oak, and 
says that the pods contain a sweetish pulp and 
several small shining seed, and are used exten- 
sively as food and eaten with relish by the common 
people. He adds: ‘We had them dry on board of 
our boat on the Nile in January; steeped in water 
they afforded a pleasantdrink.” CALMET describes 
the tree as of middle size, full of branches, abound- 
ing with round leaves an inch or two in diameter; 
the blossoms little red clusters, with abundance of 
yellowish stalks. And no one gave unto him—A}. 
though his hunger was so great that even carobs 
were desirable to his appetite, no one gave him 
suitable food. Alford and others read for instead of 
and, and make this clause give the reason why he 
should eat carobs. Where were the ‘boon com- 
panions” of his dissipation? He had lost the only 
magnet which held them to him, and they had 
fallen off from him. The breath of poverty dis. 
solves the links of dissolute friendships. Foolish 
prodigal! You have learned the value of the 
“friends” of that far country; and know now how 
true it is that 


“The friends who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes, are flown, 

And he who has but tears to give, 
May weep those tears alone.”’—Moore, 


17. And when he came to himself—The sense of 
his utter friendlessness comes over him—hungry, 
helpless, hopeless, it dawns upon him at last 
that he is homeless. That expresses his feeling— 
home-less. ““I had a home once, but not now. I 
despised it; I left it; I dishonored it by the vilest 
sin. Oh, how could I have done it—my own dear 
home? IfI could only once more—but what is the 
use? That is all gone now; there is no more home 
for me! I shall die—here, among the hogs. They 
may eat my carcase; it is little matter; I deserve 
no more honored sepulchre. Do they—at home— 
ever think of me? Dothey have any idea of my 
condition? I hope they never may know that I 
came to this! If he should hear of my condition— 
my father—what would he say? what would he do? 
Father, father !—why did I ever grieve thee by my 
disobedience, and leave thee and forget thee?” 
And so, with thoughts of home and father, he came 
to himself. The language seems to imply a coming, 
not abruptly, but as one gradually awaking to con- 
sciousness. His soul had been benumbed by sin; 
the cold breath of that far country had frozen all 
that was noblest within him, And now the sweet, 
soft thoughts of FATHER and Home fall upon his 
heart, as the first warm rays of the spring sun, and 
he comes to himself. Or, sin, like an opiate, had set 
all his better self to sleep; and now he has awoke— 
awoke with the sharp thrill of pain pricking his 
soul, as with a thousand needles; but, the fumes of 
the fatal drug have lost their strength, and he has 
come to himself! It certainly helps one to clearer 
views, both of God’s ways and of man’s, to believe 
that the sinner is under the power of a dreadful 
Spirit of evil, distinct from himself, yet so much 
one with him as tosway him toits own besotted 
desires. What folly and sin to give oneself up to 
that power—the Devil! Yet, the words of the Pro- 
digal here: I have sinned! must forbid the thought 
that any plea of “moral insanity” can deliver the 
soul from personal accountability for sin wrought 
under this evil possession. How many hired ser- 
vants of my father’s—He keeps his father before him, 
but his thought is full of humility; he does not 
contrast himself with father, or brother, but with 
theservants. Notethe contrasts running all through 
the verse. How many—ZI alone ; servants—the son; 
of my father’s—I a cruel alien; bread—husks ; have 
enough—hunger; to spare—perish. Alford’s text 
reads: while I perish here. Thus the thought of the 
happier condition of even the least honorable in 
God’s house awakens longing after holiness in the 
sinner’s bosom. Thus it may be godliness is made 
profitable for this life, not only from love to the 
godly, who are comforted and strengthened by pos- 
session, but from love to the ungodly, who are 
awakened to desire, and stimulated to attain, by 
the contrast with their own sorry state. These 
words mark clearly the difference between the 
holy and the sinner here, and the redeemed and 
the lost hereafter. 

18. I will arise and go—Note the words: my Father, 
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Him, Father, Thee. In the Prodigal’s heart it is now 
the day of THE FATHER’S power, and he is therefore 
made “willing.”—Psalm 110: 8. The province of 
the human will, in man’s return to God, is here as- 
serted and illustrated. It isa positive putting of 
the truth which our Lord expressed negatively in 
His charge against the Pharisees: Ye will not come 
to Me.—John 5: 40. “‘ How many, even at this point, 
do not determine as he does. They betake them to 
some other citizen of that far country, who pro- 
mises them a little better fare, or less contemp- 
tuous treatment. Or, it may be, they learn to dress 
their husks, so that they shall look like human 
food, and they then deny that they are the fodder 
of swine. Or, glorying in their shame, and wal- 
lowing in the same sty with the beasts they feed, 
they proclaim that there was never intended to be 
any difference between the food of men and of 
swine.”—Trench. I will say unto Him, Father— 
FATHER—that is the Rock on which the anchor of 
the penitent’s hope has fastened. So the returning 
sinner feels stirring within him the spirit of adop- 
tion, by which he cries, Abba, Father! J have sin- 
ned against Heaven and before thee—He has just views 
of sin, for the sin against God is reckoned first and 
chief in his mind, ‘* Against Thee, Thee only, have 
Isinned!” (Psalm 51; 2,) is the language of the truly 
contrite. But thesins against his fellows are not 
forgotten in his confession, 

19. No more worthy to be called thy son—No longer 
worthy! Before, he had not thought so meanly of 
himself. Thus the penitent sinner feels, although 
in the depths of his guilt he thought himself quite 
worthy of heavenly sonship. There is a sadness in 
the utterance; the lost honor is bemoaned. Make 
me—For I am undone, and in thy hands, As one of 
thy hired servanis—Not one, but as one; for he isa 
son, however unworthy. 

20. He arose—Promptness in action is the only 
guarantee of good resolutions. He left his degraded 
state. Came to his father—The long, weary journey 
is passed in silence. The sinner comes to the Fa- 
ther through Christ, the Living Way. When he was 
yet a great way off—Holding back, it may be, in the 
very sight of home, waiting, fearing. The associa- 
tions which spring up at the sight of the old home- 
place, deepen the sense of his sinfulness and un- 
worth. His father saw him—As though he were on 
the look-out for him. Had compassion—Love he 
had never ceased to have; his son’s forlorn appear- 
ance now awakens pity also. And ran—Showing 
the eage: ness of love, anxiety to assure him of wel- 
come, and also indicating the condescension of the 
father; for it was not customary thus to go out to 
Meet any one, except when it was desired to show 
unusual courtesy; superiors always, and equals 
often, were so treated. God’s willingness to save, 
and condescension in seeking sinners is here shown. 
Fell on his neck and kissed him—The usual signs of 
reconciliation, and of affectionate and hearty wel- 
come. (Seethe meeting of Esau and Jacob, Genesis 
8:4.) This part of the parable corresponds with 
the finding of the sheep and of the coin in the two 
preceding ones. 

21. The son said—He does not fail of the purposed 
confession, because of this affectionate welcome. 
But he omits the intended request to be made as a 
hired servant. The confession was sincere, but 
when received thus as ason the request would have 
been akin to hypocrisy. He knows now that the 
father still loves him and looks upon him as a son, 
and humbly but honestly he recognizes the sweet 
fact. 

22, 23. But the father said—Hear the heavenly 
Father’s answer to the penitent’s confession: “If 
we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sin, and tocleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” —1st John 1: 9. Servants—Three different words 
are used in the original for servants, in verses 19, 
2% and here; that of verse 19, hired servants, ex- 
presses the lowest order, this the highest. Whata 
contrast between his expectation and the reality! 
He would have been made as one of the lowest field 
hands, but the chief of the house-servants are bid- 
den to wait upon him. Even so God’s thoughts of 
Mercy are not as our thoughts.—Isaiah 55: 7-9. The 
servants symbolize the angels and the ministers of 
the Gospel, the teachers of religion. Such the 
Scribes should have been, such Jesus was. The best 
robe—The long loose outer garment of the East. 

This is Justification. Teachers, bring forth for your 
Scholars no other robe than the Robe of Christ’s 
Righteousness! But the old rags were laid aside 





first. Ring—The signet-ring, the sign of authority 
delegated, and honor bestowed, as in Gen. 44: 42; 
Esth. 3: 10, 12. Shoes—He had come barefooted, as a 
slave would come, he is clad with shoes, the badge 
of the freeman. The fatted calf—Then*(and it is so 
still) the kid or calf was ever ready to be killed for 
an honorable guest. Thus this good father not only 
“receiveth,” but ‘ eateth unto” the returned outcast. 
Behold the sinner transformed, clothed in the me- 
rits of Christ, recognized as a freedman and son, 
and invited to the rich blessings of the Gospel 
Feast! 

24. Dead—In sin; alive—quickened in Christ.— 
Eph. 2:1. The sinner is dead tothe only true life 
of the soul. Prolonged impenitence is the second 
death. Merry—And this, again, is the joy in Hea- 
ven over the sinner that repenteth! The Father’s 
Love has conquered, and this is the triumphal fes- 
tivity of His faithful servants in heaven and on 
earth. 


ANALYSIS. 


I, THE FATHER FORSAKEN. 
II. THE FADHER FORGOTTEN. 

III. THE FATHER REMEMBERED AND SOUGHT. 
IV. THE FATHER RECEIVES AND RESTORES THE 
PRODIGAL. 

V. THE FATHER REJOICES WITH HIS FAMILY OVER 
THE FOUND. 

Or, 
I. THE PRODIGAL’S SIN, 
II. Rum. f 
III, REPENTANCE. 
IV. RETURN. 
V. RESTORATION. 
p> o____————_—_ 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
The Christian Armor. 
[A Monthly Concert Exercise.] 





HE following exercise was quite re- 
cently given in the Sunday-school of the 
Congregational church at Alpena, Michigan. 
Its rendering occupied just halfan hour, It 
can be engaged in by a whole school or by a 
class ofany desired number. It is exclusively 
Scripture. If necessary, more may be added, 
or some may be omitted, in actual use. The 
exercise was accompanied by a visible, living 
representative. One of the lads of the school 
was dressed in armor expressly made for him, 
the different pieces being fitted on at the pro- 
per time and place in the order of the exercise. 
Of course this feature tended greatly to excite 
and maintain the interest and impression. The 
armor cost but $2.00 in all, and a day’s labor. 
It was made of bronze, and gilt paper to imitate 
brass, and patterned after the illustration in 
the common Bible Dictionary, published by 
the American Tract Society. 

The singing was done by a choir of girls. 
Some of the hymns were slightly altered. The 
appearance of the young soldier in his armor 
was so striking that we had an ambrotype 
taken, which I enclose. The whole exercise 
was a decided success, and excited more inte- 
rest than any of the other exercises, ‘‘ Tribute 
of Praise,’ ‘‘ Monument of Truth,” and ‘“‘ Song 


.of the Pilgrimage,’’ which we found in The 


Times, and all of which we have used. 
W. D. H. 

(The ambrotype is a fine one, and well exhibits 
the parts of ancient armor. To economize space, 
we give only the references to Scripture texts 
quoted, which are beautifully appropriate. They 
can be readily looked up by those who may wish 
to use the exercise.—EnD. S. 8S, T.] 


Song: 
“Come, boys, come, girls, won’t you volunteer?” 
—Happy Voices, lst and 2d verses. 
By the School or Class in concert: 
Ephesians 6: 10-18. 
A scholar: Romans 13: 12, 
A scholar: 1 Timothy 6: 12, first clause. 





A scholar: 2 Corinthians 10: 3-5. 
A scholar: James 4: 1, 7, last clause. 
In Concert : 2 Timothy 2: 3, 4. 
Song: 
“Oh, we are volunteers.” 
—Oenser, page 88, 8d and 2d verses, 
[Remarks on the dress of the ancients; armor and 
its necessity, both to carnal and spiritual warfare, 
and at the close of remarks introduee the young 
soldier, a lad of the school.] 
School Sings : 
“T’'m going to be a soldier.” 
—Sabbath Carols, page 57, ist and 3d verses. 
SANDALS. 
A scholar: Ephesians 6: 15. 
[The superintendent presents the sandals, and the 


young soldier puts them on in the presence of the 
school.] 


School in Concert : Isaiah 52: 7, first clause. Vere | 


A scholar: Galatians 5: 22. "~ , 

A scholar: Isaiah 26: 3. 

A scholar: Romans 14; 19, first clause. ~yyUU™ 
A scholar: 1 Thessalonians, 5: 13, last d@ause. 
A scholar: Hebrews 12: 14, first clause. *?* ” 


School in Concert: Matthew 5: 9. 

Pastor : And the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus. Philippians 4: 7. 
Singing: 

“T have a peace, and it’s “ calm as a river,” 

A peace that a friend of the world never knew ; 
My Saviour alone is its Author and Giver, 

A peace that’s eternal, and precious, and true.” 

—Casket, No. 2, page 79, 7th verse, aliered, 
Response by the Choir: 
Anthem: “ How beautiful upon the mountains.” 
GREAVES. 
Superintendent: Ephesians 6: 18, first clause. 
[The scholar puts on one Greave.] 
Superintendent : Ephesians 6: 18, last clause. 
[Puts on the other Greave.} 
A scholar: Matthew 26: 41, first renee: 
A scholar: Colossians 4: 2. ¢ 
School in Concert : Mark 18: 33, 37. or 
Song: 
“Watch and pray.” 
—Fresh Laurels, page 54, ist and 2d verses. 
BREASTPLATR. 
Superintendent : Ephesians 6: 14, last clause. 
[Givesthe Breastplate to the soldier, who putsiton, 
A scholar: 1 Thessalonians 5: 8, first clause. 
A scholar: 2 Corinthians 6: 4 and 7. 
A scholar: Isaiah 59: 17, first clause. 
A scholar: Matthew 5: 6. 
A scholar: Matthew 5: 10. 
A scholar: Psalm 5: 12, 
School in Concert: Psalm 15: 1 and 2, 
A scholar: Psalm 58: 11. 
A scholar: Proverbs 10: 25, 
A scholar: Proverbs 138: 6. 
A scholar: Prov. 15: 9. 
A scholar: Isaiah 32: 17. 
School in Concert : Matthew 6: 33. 
Song: Plymouth Collection, 
Hymn 550, ist and 2d verses. 
GIRDLE. 
Superintendent: Ephesians 6: 14, first clause. 
[Presents the Girdle, which is put round the body.] 
A scholar: Isaiah 11: 5. 
A scholar : Zachariah 8: 19. 
A scholar: 1 Peter 1: 13, first clause. 
A scholar ; 3 John, 4th verse. 
A scholar: Psalm 100: 5. 
A scholar ; Psalm 119: 142. 
A scholar: Psalm 119: 163. 
A scholar ; Psalm 51: 6, first clause. 
A scholar : Ephesians 4: 25, first clause. 
School in Concert: Ephesians 4: 15. 
Song: ‘“‘ Dare to do Right.” 
—Censer, 8th page, Ist and 2d verses, 
(Continued on page 355.) 
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LEsson No. 32, to be taught Sunday, 
August 8th, may be found in Luke 15: 24-32. 
Subject: The Selfish, Self-Righteous Man. 





WE have received $1 for Chloe Lankton, 
from J. L. E., Washington, D. C. 





“WHOIS CHLOE LANKTON ?—This name 
frequently occurs at the head of your edito- 
rial columns, announcing contributions 
that have been received from Sunday- 
schools and individuals, as if for some one 
in helpless circumstances. It would greatly 
gratify a number of inquiring friends to 
know more of this case, that seems to have 
enlisted the sympathies of so many of your 
readers. For my own part, I am ever ready 
to aid any worthy object, as far as my cir- 
cumstances will permit me to go, and 
therefore you will confer a favor if you will 


respond to the query proposed: ‘Who is 
Chloe Lankton ?’” 


[In reply to our interested correspondent we 
would refer him to the article from Mr. Garrigues, 
entitled, “Two Hours at the Bedside of Chloe 
Lanktion,” which appeared in our issue of October 
10, 1868. Copies can be had on application, if a 
stamp is enclosed to pay postage.—Ep. 8. 8. T.] 


a re 
Husks. 

— parable of the Prodigal Son has been 

universally regarded as the crown and 
pearl of the Parables. For mere beauty of 
thought and expression it is without a rival, 
not only in literature generally, but in the 
Holy Scriptures themselves. But artistic 
beauty is the least of its excellencies. So 
much higher do its other merits rise, that 
it seems like a degradation even to speak of 
its superlative beauty. Its crowning glory 
is its wonderful adaptation to the spiritual 
wants of man. It has lessons for men of 
all ages and in every stage of civilization, 
and it conveys those lessons by an appeal 
to the tenderest chords of sympathy known 
tothe human heart. It has been the means 
of conversion to thousands of men who 
seemed beyond the reach of every other in- 
fluence. Whole volumes have been written 
in the illustration and enforcement of the 
many points of interest which it contains. 
A single expression in one of the minor de- 
tails of the picture may give us some food 
for reflection at the present time. 

To show the extreme degradation of the 
Prodigal, it is said that he would fain have 
eaten the ‘‘husks’’ which were used for 
feeding the swine, and that even this coarse 
food was withheld from him. It is not ne- 
cessary, for the purpose of the illustration, 
to determine with learned precision what 


ws 





was the exact character of the vegetable 
product here translated ‘‘ husks,’’ any more 
than it would be necessary, in the parable 
of the “ lost*coin,’’ to determine whether it 
was anfAttictor an Alexandrian drachma, 
and what;would befits exact equivalent in 
modern money. The Greek word here used, 
if not meaning ‘“‘ husks’’ exactly, yet means 
undoubtedly some kind of cheap, coarse 
food, fit only for that species of animal 
which will fatten even on garbage. The 
English{word}“‘ husks,’’ therefore, conveys 
with sufficientgprecision the essential idea 
of theforiginal. That which this wretched 
man craved in the extremity of his want, 
was the coarsest, the least nutritive, the 
most uninviting part of the vegetable pro- 
duct,—something, moreover, which, it is in- 
timated,would not even satisfy his appetite, 
but only ‘‘fill his belly,”—something, in 
short, equally tasteless and unsatisfying. 
Yet the men that fed the swine seem to 
have grudged him even this! 

Such, our{Saviour would teach us, is the 
condition of the man who seeks to find in 
this world a satisfying portion for the soul. 
The enjoyments for which we give up the 
delights of our Father’s house, though not 
without their attractions at first, yet end 
in husks. They do not satisfy the higher 
wants of our nature while they last, and 
they last only for the few short years of our 
earthly career, leaving a measureless void 
beyond the tomb. In regard to the great 
majority of men, the worldly pleasures 
for which they give up heaven, are husks 
in the lowest sense. The pleasures of eat- 
ing and drinking, the gratification of appe- 
tites which man has in common with the 
beasts of the field, and which literally pe- 
rish in the using,—these ignoble, sensual 
delights are the price for which most men 
barter joys that angels # heaven might 
envy. Even those higher pleasures where- 
with the world tempts the select few,—the 
love of fame, the lust of power, the charms 
of fancy and imagination, the pride of birth 
and rank, all the glorious pomp and cir- 
cumstance of life, are not only transient in 
duration, but they do not satisfy while they 
last. They pall upon the appetite. They 
prove to be husks. Suchis the uniform 
testimony of those who have tried them. 

In the very nature of things it cannot be 
otherwise. Man is made in the image of 
God. In the higher regions of his nature 
he has faculties which connect him with 
his divine original. He has aspirations and 
wants which can find no adequate resting- 
place, except in what is eternal and divine. 
In the eager pursuit of wealth, or honor, or 
worldly gain of any kind, the bait before us 
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seems indeed good and satisfying, butin 
the mouth we find it husks. We may nut 
grovel, as did the man in the parable, and 
yet so long as we look for happiness in any- 
thing lower than God and heaven, we are 
essentially prodigals. We have gone astray 
from our Father’s house. We are trying to 
live upon that which has in it no quality 
that can sustain life. 


There is no more cheerless and sickening 
picture than that of a life of pleasure, when 
stripped of its false coloring, and seen in its 
true character. The wisest of men pro- 
nounced it ‘‘ vanity of vanities.’’ The ver- 
dict of Him who was wiser than Solomon, 
is—‘‘ husks !’’ 


OH eo 


On Preaching Teachers. 


Y teacher was a most devout, and very 
intelligent man. But he did not-un- 
derstand us boys. He dealt with us too 
much as if we were men, who had serious 
leanings towards religion. He seemed, in 
his very earnestness, to forget what it was 
to be a boy, who did not think and under- 
stand as a man, and who had not put away 
childish things. Now, to be sure, I can 
appreciate these things. Now, there is no 
part of the sermon I listen to with greater 
relish than the practical appeal with which 
it closes. When the preacher proceeds to 
gather together the points of his argument, 
and weld them into cogent reasons for im- 
mediate and practical results; when he 
grows warm in what some call the perora- 
tion, and brings, with much fervor, energy, 
and seriousness of manner, his reasons into 
a persuasive appeal, it is then, my mind 
having been beforehand instructed and con- 
vinced, that my heart is roused, and its 
sympathies are enlisted on the side of 
truth. 

But it was not always so. And in those 
days I used to wish that my good teacher 
would not preach quite somuch. Some- 
times his lesson was altogether a sermon. 
We used to read a portion of Scripture, 
often rather long, say a chapter or two, con- 
taining a good many different subjects ; and 
then the preaching, and my yawning, com- 
menced and proceeded together. When the 
teacher looked at his notes, my glances 
wandered furtively to the clock, or to the 
little patch of blue sky seen through the 
window, or to the flies performing all sorts 
of curvilinear evolutions in the air, or de- 
scribing odd geometrical figures on the 
ceiling; and when, at last, his eyes came 
back to me, I am afraid that, having already 
lost the connection, and being at the mo- 
ment occupied with counting the marbles 
in my pocket, I did not profit greatly by 
his appeal. 


Occasionally, the lesson was not all ser- 
mon. My teacher was, as I have said, & 
very intelligent as well as devout man; 
and hence, when he had time—which did 
not too frequently occur—he would come 
prepared with much curious information 
on the subject of the lesson, with interest- 
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ing anecdotes illustrative of one part, and 
with quaint quotations and explanations of 
special words, that served to make another 

attractive. On such occasions the por- 
tion of the Bible read was shorter—the bet- 
ter for that, since we always understood it 
better, and had more time for explanation 
and less for preaching. But even then there 
was the preaching, like the dry moral at 
the end of the fable: my teacher seemed to 
forget that most boys read the fable with 
infinite gusto, and pass the ‘ moral,’’ just 
as probably I did myself, when a boy. 
‘Why could he not,’’ I sometimes thought, 
‘disperse what he calls the ‘ practical les- 
sons’ through the body of the lesson? If, 
just when the attention has been excited 
by some pointed tale, or inquiry has been 
awakened by some clever definition of a 
word or explanation of a custom, or account 
of a place, he would only just slip in, dex- 
trously, the lesson naturally suggested by 
that part of the subject, and without calling 
it a ‘lesson’ or ‘ appeal,’ it would be heard 
by me before I felt that I was being preach- 
ed at ;’’ and, of course, before I had time to 
yawn or re-commence my studies in natu- 
ral history. 

But my good teacher wanted either the 
feeling of a boy’s thoughtlessness, or the tact 
to gain a boy’s attention. He was not suf- 
ficiently touched with a feeling of my in- 
firmity. Well was it for me that after pass- 
ing through a series of classes in which va- 
rious styles of preaching—the argumenta- 
tive, the dogmatic, the hortative, &c., pre- 
vailed, I did not leave the school until I 
had an opportunity of hearing some well- 
prepared teaching in place of the preaching 
which so long and so fruitlessly had been 
inflicted upon me. If my new teacher had 
a man’s head he certainly had a boy’s heart. 
He clothed men’s thoughts in boys’ words, 
and with a strange faculty for gaining at- 
tention, knew precisely how best to capti- 
vate my wandering glances. For many, 
many happy Sundays, I knew not whether 
the sky were azure or leaden-colored, and 
cared very little how the world appeared to 
my old friends on the ceiling, who still per- 
sisted in looking at men and things from 
their up-side-down perch. 

Two things especially struck me in my 
new teacher. I perceived that he had both 
studied what to say, and—oh, rare careful- 
ness !—had studied how to say it. Exegesis, 
doctrine, precept, were all happily woven 
together; and thus strong in the warp, the 
woof of homely language that united them, 
left constantly upon the surface a tracery of 
quaint pictures, and bordered the whole 
with a choice embroidery of anecdote and 
illustration. He never left the impression 
that he was preaching; and yet, while my 
mind received instruction, I fancy my heart 
Was more moved than it has been by many 
set discourses since. 

On looking around me at this day, in the 
various schools I visit, I find the same 
thing. Boy-nature is the same that I knew 
it to be thirty years ago; and in the same 
school I find that the teacher who preaches 
has a listless audience, while the teacher 
who teaches has around him a band of 


‘eager listeners, The on-looker can see this; 


but so occupied with his preaching is the 
‘*teacher,’’ that he does not notice the con- 
trast. Indeed, his very earnestness pre- 
vents him from perceiving the defects of 
his method, or admitting, if he did discover 
it, the advantages of the opposite system. 
He is apt to fancy that nothing good can 
be said in his class unless fe says it, and 
because the time is so short, the more he 
says the better. He does not see that it is 
not the amount spoken by the teacher, but 
what is remembered by the scholar, that be- 
nefits. Nor does he understand that the 
little carried away by the scholar will be 
remembered only in proportion as it is 
fastened in the mind by recapitulation and 
very much inductive questioning. 

Let teachers remember that when they 
have finished preaching to their class, the 
class will have to listen to the preaching of 
another sermon elsewhere. There are few 
of us teachers who could greatly profit, for 
want of sufficient digestive power, by four 
long sermons in one day; and it is really 
too much to expect that the young people 
should listen to, and derive great advantage 
from, two sermons in the school and two in 
the chapel afterwards. Our work is to teach, 
and thus to prepare our youthful charge for 
the preaching of others. Every man in his 
own order. Ours is the teaching order. 
Let us keep within it.—The Hive. 











(Oontinued from page 353.) 
HELMET. 
Superintendent: Ephesians 6: 17, first clause. 
[Gives the Helmet, which is put on.] 
A scholar: 1 Thessalonians 5: 8, 
A scholar: Isaiah 59: 17. 
A scholar: 1 Peter1: 9. 
School in Concert: Psalm 149: 4, 
Song: Plymouth Collection, 
Hymn 640, 5th verse. 
SWORD. 
Superintendent : Ephesians 6: 17, last clause. 
[Gives the Sword, which is girded on.] 
A scholar: Hebrew 4: 12, first clause. 
A scholar ; Romans 1: 16. 
A scholar : Romans 10: 17. 
A scholar: Psalm 119: 9. 
A scholar: Psalm 119: 105. 
A scholar: Psalm 119: 11. 


Song: (Tune—‘ Far, far at Sea.’’) 


Word of grace and word of glory, 
Gift of God to age and youth, 
Wondrous is thy sacred story, 
Bright, bright with truth. 


Word of love—in accents tender, 
Unto sinners such as we, 
May it lead us, Lord, to render 
Praise, praise to thee. 


Word of peace—the spirit sighing, 
Consolation finds in thee, 
As it hears the Saviour crying, 
Come, come to me, 


Word of hope—when nights of sorrow 
Rest upon us drearily, 
Thou wilt bring a shining morrow; 
We trust in thee, 


SHIELD. 
Superintendent: Ephesians 6: 16. 
[Gives the shield.] 
A scholar: Proverbs 30: 5, last clause. 





A scholar: 1st John 5: 4, last clause, 





A scholar: 24 Corinthians 1: 24, last clause. 
A scholar: Hebrews 11: 6. 
School, in concert: Hebrews 11: 32, 33, 34. 
Song: ‘Plymouth Collection,’’ 
hymn 889, 2d verse. 
Response by choir: ‘* Plymouth Collection,’’ 
hymn 725, 2d, 4th and 6th verses. 


REWARDS. 
Revelation 2: 7, last clause. 
Revelation 2: 10, last clause. 
Revelation 3: 5. 
Revelation 21: 7. 
Revelation 3: 12, first clause. 
A scholar; Revelation 2: 11, last clause. 
A scholar; Revelation 3: 21. 
School, in concert : 2d Timothy 4: 7, 8. 
Song: “Plymouth Collection,”’ 
hymn 1,251, Ist verse. 
Response by choir: ‘‘ Plymouth Collection,’’ 
hymn 1,251, 2d and 3d verses. 
By the soldier : Romans 8: 37, 38, 39. 


po —_ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.] 

A National Baptist Sunday-School Conven- 
tion.—The Baptists are making arrangements 
for a National Sunday-School Convention at 
St. Louis, the first week in November next. 


A scholar: 
A scholar: 
A scholar : 
A scholar: 
A scholar : 











Another New Jersey Institute.—The New 
Jersey State Sunday-School Association pro- 
pose holding an Institute at Absecon, near 
Atlantic City, a week before the State Institute 
at Cape May. It will occupy two days, July 
20th and 2ist,and be under the direction of 
Rey. S. W. Pratt, County Secretary. Samuel W. 
Clark, Prof. George W. Atherton and C. B. 
Stout, are expected to assist. 8. 





Young Men’s Christian Association Con- 
vention.—The Third International Convention 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and the Canadas, is now being 
held at Portland, Maine. Representatives are 
present from nearly all the States, some 300 
delegates being in attendance. The exercises 
are deeply interesting. The historical address 
by the President, Hon. Cephas Brainerd, of 
New York, was full ofinterest. It shows that 
there are 659 Associations in the country, and 
that the membership is about 70,000. The first 
question under consideration was the necessity 
of Personal Consecration to Christ, of the 
highest order, as the source of all success in 
Christian labors. The Convention has power 
in it. The organization has a grand future be- 
fore it by the blessing of God. B. 





Hllinois.—A circular has been issued from 
the office of the State Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Illinois Sabbath-School Association, 
(Herbert Post, Springfield,) addressed to all 
the Sunday-schools of Illinois, and asking col- 
lections for a fund to supply the State Prison 
with a library of religious and moral reading. 
$5,000 is asked for. The movement originated 
in the late Sunday-School Convention, at 
Bloomington. 





Wisconsin.—The tenth annual Convention 
for the State of Wisconsin, held at Beloit, June 
22d, was a large and successful gathering. 
About 350 delegates reported. D. W. Perkins, 
M. D., presided. Deacon Byron, delegate to 
the late National Sunday-School Convention 
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at Newark, gave a deeply interesting report of 
that gathering. The Rev. H. Foote, in behalf 
of the American Sunday-School Union, re- 
ported nearly 300 Sunday-schools organized, 
visited, and assisted during the year, and the 
holding of fifty Sunday-school Institutes and 
Conventions. The Rev. Dr. Burns, of Chicago, 
and William Reynolds, of Peoria, Illinois, were 
present and stirred and stimulated the Con- 
vention by their earnest addresses. The Sun- 
day-school as a department of education; What 
can the Sunday-school do to save the children 
of foreigners? How can idlers in the church 
be brought into activity in the Sunday-school 
field? and Are the great doctrines of our faith 
made prominent enough in Sunday-school in- 
struction ? were among the questions discussed. 
The last excited great interest, and resulted in 
the pervading conviction, that an ‘emasculated 
gospel’ must not be taught to children in the 
Sunday-school, that the great leading doctrines 
of God's Word must permeate the entire in- 
structions given by the Sunday-school teacher. 
That sin and its eternal consequences, with 
redemption through the atoning blood of 
Christ, should and must enter into all effective 
Sunday-school teaching. 

A report of the Sunday-school work in the 
State Reform School was given by its superin- 
tendent, and also of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home in Madison. Prof. Emerson gave an 
account of the work of organizing and sustain- 
ing eleven Sunday-schools by the students 
of the college in neighborhoods from four to 
seven miles around Beloit. These schools 
employ sixty-one officers and teachers, have 
742 scholars, and report 14 hopeful conversions 
during the year. 

The question-drawer was effectively used, 
and a blackboard exercise was presented by 
Mrs. J. A. Hall, of Watertown, illustrating 
the temptation of Christ. J. A. Hall, Water- 
town, is President; and C. V. Pettibone, of 
Fond du Lac, Corresponding Secretary for the 
following year. 


a ————— 


Correspondence of The Sunday-School Times. 


The Massachusetts State Convention. 
BOSTON, July 3d, 1869. 


HE present may be most emphatically 
termed a season of Conventions, or public 
gatherings; at least so far as New England, 
and especially Boston, is concerned. First we 
had the anniversaries of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, which brought together a large body of 
earnest Christian men and women from all 
parts of our country. These meetings were 
followed the next week by the time-honored 
‘May Anniversaries.’’ But alas! the glory of 
their former years has departed. Other orga- 
nizations, more fresh and vigorous—full of life 
and Christian zeal—have absorbed all that was 
vital in these formal anniversary gatherings, 
and left but the mere husk, of what once com- 
manded the attention and attendance of the 
Christian public. Now, a few conservators of 
the old order of things, apparently more from 
habit than interest, gather on or around the 
platform at these ‘‘ May meetings,’’ and listen 
—as though they were hearing something new 
—to the reports of Secretaries and Treasurers, 
couched in very much the style, and in almost 
the language, that has characterized them 
for the last forty years. 

Then came the great ‘‘Peace Jubilee,’’—great 
in its conception—great in its arrangements— 
great in numbers—greatin harmony, and great 
in the success attending it in every respect, 
from commencement to close, 





After all these drafts upon the time and 
means of such large numbers, from all classes, 
we hardly dared to hope that the State Sabbath- 
School Convention would be very largely at- 
tended. In this respect, however, we were 
most agreeably disappointed. At the opening 
of the Convention, on Wednesday morning, 
June 23d, there was a large attendance of those 
who evidently did not come as a mere inciden- 
tal matter,—but because their hearts were 
deeply interested in the Sabbath-school work. 

The Convention was called to order—and the 
opening devotional exercises were conducted— 
by W. C. Chapin, Esq., the Chairman of the 
State Central Committee. A permanent orga- 
nization was soon effected, by the election of 
Hon. Liverus Hull, of Charlestown, President, 
with five Vice Presidents and two Secretaries. 
The rest of the morning was occupied by Rev. 
Alfred Taylor, of Philadelphia, who, by spe- 
cial request of the Committee of Arrangements, 
presented clearly, but in a condensed form, his 
views of the proper “ Opening Exercises of a 
Sunday-School Institute,’’ ‘‘The Teacher’s 
Home Work,” and “‘ The Teacher in his Class,’’ 
A resolution was introduced and adopted, in- 
structing the State Central Committee—in 
such mode as they should think best—‘‘ to in- 
augurate the holding of County or Local Con- 
ventions and Institutes, the establishing of Mis- 
sion Sunday-schools, wherever it is practicable 
to do so; and to endeavor, in every possible 
way, to bring all those now destitute of reli- 
gious instruction, under the regular influence 
of gospel truth.’”’ There is an infinitesimal 
amount of sectarianism, which has crept into 
our Conventions here—harmless in itself—but 
which is always on the alert—whenever any 
distinct effort is proposed for the purpose of 
entering upon practical, systematic labor to 
Christianize and cultivate the ‘‘ waste places”’ 
in our State, and to give greater efficiency and 
unity to the Sunday-school work generally. 
This element manifests great terror lest the 
State Central Committee should overturn exist- 
ing institutions and become a great power for 
good in voluntary missionary labor among 
those who would gladly receive such aid as ac- 
tion under the resolution was intended to af- 
ford. It is an unfortunate chronic feeling, and 
displayed itself in our Convention in a propo- 
sition to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted. Of course there could be 
no opposition to this; as it was desirable that 
whatever action was taken should be well un- 
derstood. A special time was then assigned to 
consider the matter; but to prevent any un- 
pleasant exhibition of party sectarianism, the 
subject was only briefly discussed and then 
indefinitely postponed. Yet, at the afternoon 
session, on Thursday, a resolution was offered 
and adopted—expressed in different words—but 
covering precisely the same ground, and adapt- 
ed and designed to effect precisely the same 
objects, as the one that had been indefinitely 
postponed. The disturbing element appeared 
to have been exhausted, or to have retired 
from the Convention, and therefore no opposi- 
tion was manifested. 

At the second session, interesting but brief 
papers were read, on ‘‘ Whata Teacher may 
Do for the Church and Pastor,’ and ‘* What a 
Pastor may Do for the Teachers and Scholars.’’ 
There was no time to discuss these very im- 
portant subjects. On the second topic very 
high ground was taken in favor of the pastor 
being officially the head of the school, with the 
superintendent as his chief executive officer. 

The ordinary exercises at Sunday-school 
Conventions and Institutes, are, in general, so 
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very much alike, that a detailed account of 
each session would hardly interest the readerg 
of The Sunday-School Times. It may therefore 
be sufficient to say that the plan adopted from 
the National Convention, at Newark, of resoly- 
ing the meeting into separate sections, to dis- 
cuss matters in the different departments of 
Sunday-school labor, proved eminently suc- 
cessful, ‘‘Teacher-Training,”’ ‘‘ Infant-Les- 
sons, with Blackboard illustrations,’’ by Rev, 
Alfred Taylor, and ‘‘Sabbath-School Music, 
with illustrations,” by Philip Phillips, Esq,, 
closed the exercises of the first day and even- 
ing. 

Previous to the meeting on Thursday morn- 
ing, a prayer-meeting was held for one hour, 
The first exercise of the Convention, after de- 
votional services, was a lecture on “ Bible 
Lands,” by Rev. Edward G. Porter. This was 
evidently the most instructive and useful ex- 
ercise for teachers that the Convention afforded, 
A large panoramic map of Jerusalem, and 
some twenty other maps, of smaller size, were 
exhibited, in illustration of Scripture scenes 
and events; as well as various articles of hus- 
bandry now in use, and believed to be precisely 
similar to those used in the days of the pro- 
phets and of our Saviour. Many references of 
Scripture were thus made plain, and acquired 
new meaning and beauty; and we trust the 
explanations and suggestions of the lecturer 
will lead to a more diligent study of the Old, as 
well as the New, Testaments. 

“Uniform Lessons’’—which but few of our 
schools have as yet adopted—was presented by 
Rev. M. M. Parkhurst, in a way that must 
have convinced the most skeptical, that the 
highest results of teaching and of interesting 
parents and scholars, could be attained in no 
other way—or, at least, much labor and time 
would be saved, and more good be accome 
plished by uniform lessons, than by having a 
number of different lessons in the same 
school, 

Reports from the Chairmen of the several 
sections were presented, of great interest, but 
there was not any time to discuss them. The 
Convention finally adjourned at } to 5 o’clock, 
P. M., Thursday. 

In some respects this Convention was equal, 
in the instruction given, to any one that has 
preceded it. There was a large audience pre- 
sent at each session, but not so great a crowd 
as has been seen in years past. There was not 
quite so much enthusiasm as has been mani- 
fested at other times. We had too much work 
laid out for the time given in which to attend 
toit. Hence, some subjects were only barely 
touched, which ought to have been most tho- 
roughly discussed. This difficulty can be 
easily corrected another year. 

It is hoped that the State Central Committee 
will enter upon the work assigned them at an 
early day, so that, at least, a good beginning 
may be made this year, in exploring all parts 
of the State, and facts as to its wants, and how 
those wants can best be met, may be furnished 
at our next Convention. SHAWMUT. 


Oe oC 
ABSENTEEISM.—On an average one-third 


of the teachers of our Sabbath-schools are 
absent every Sunday. What could be done 


in a public school where this delinquency 
and remissness prevailed ? Teachers, think 
how much your occasional absence does to 
break the thread of interest in the minds of 
your pupils, and demoralize the school to 
which you belong. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Cruden's Complete Concordance.— 
Among the valuable helps for superinten- 
dents and teachers which have been pub- 
lished more recently, we do not wish to lose 
sight of the standard works equally useful 
that have long occupied the foremost posi- 
tion in the estimation of Biblical scholars. 
In the front rank of these may be found 
Cruden’s Unabridged Concordance, one of 
the most desirable volumes for students of 
the Word of God that has ever appeared in 
any age of the world. Those who have had 
an opportunity of using the work esteem it 
as an indispensable guide to the contents of 
the Scriptures. It is a large octavo volume 
of 872 pages, substantially bound in leather. 
Price $5. As it is one of the Premiums 
offered to those who obtain new subscribers 
for this paper, any person can secure a copy 
without the cash outlay of asingle dollar. 
For full particulars, send stamp for our 
List of Premiums. 

New Concert Exercise.—The beautiful 
exercise which appeared in our columns 
last week, entitled ‘‘ Precious Jewels,’ we 
have had prepared in tract form, so that it 
may be obtained in a convenient shape for 
the use of Sabbath-schools. Price, 24 cents 
adozen. A fullset of our six Concert Ex- 
ercises sent by mail for 25 cents. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


“BETTER THAN RUBIES.’’* 


BY EMMA F, R. CAMPBELL. 








CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHRISTMAS CHEER. 


HRISTMAS came at last, and brought the 
longed-for pleasure to Mabel—Grace’s pro- 
mised visit. Better than all the costly gifts 
Santa Claus showered upon her was the sweet 
Sympathy and communion of this Christian 
friend to the hungering, thirsting child. Ex- 
cept one brief call from Miss Leigh, and an- 
other from Herbert Allen, who was pursuing 
his studies in the city, she had been cut off 
from all personal intercourse with her former 
friends, and beside Willie she had no one to 
talk to of the Saviour and the straight path she 
had chosen. Day after day passed in the same 
round of busy amusement or study, with not 
a word to remind her of, or help her to attain, 
the better life after which she was striving, and 
we cannot wonder that one naturally so fond 
of pleasure should have been somewhat drawn 
away from the heavenly path by the entice- 
ments of the gay world around her. Her faith 
was in its infancy, and sometimes it grew 
weary of battling against the forces of the evil 
one, and fell back disheartened. Yielding for 
atime to the allurements of the hour, Mabel 
would be giddy and thoughtless enough to 
satisfy even her mother. 
Mrs, Leslie rejoiced that her fears were not 
realized ; her daughter was not wholly spoiled 





*Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 
1869, by J. C. Garrigues & Co.. in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for the 

tern District of Pennsylvania. 





by religion; she hoped before the winter was 
over she would be quite herself again. She 
looked forward to Grace’s visit with some 
doubt and much dislike, and regretted having 
given her consent to it;: but it was too late to 
change the arrangement, so she set out to do 
all she could to counteract what influence 
Grace might have towards reviving the pious 
notions in Mabel’smind. She little knew how 
her poor child, outwardly so gay and thought- 
less, mourned in secret over her weakness and 
worldliness, looking forward longingly to the 
coming of her darling friend, hoping through 
her prayerful help and sympathy to regain the 
peace of mind and nearness to Jesus she once 
enjoyed. 

Mabel depended too much upon earthly helps. 
She forgot that our strength is in the living 
God, and trusting in him, though unaided by 
all others, we can be more than conquerors over 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. But she 
was yet a child, and had much to learn. 

A Christmas eve party was on Mrs. Leslie’s 
programme for filling up the time of Gracie’s 
visit. Mabel objected strongly to the plan, 
saying, quite pettishly, she thought she might 
at least be allowed to spend the holiday week 
as she chose, and she wanted to have Grace all 
to herself the little while she would be with 
her. But her mother argued away her objec- 
tions by representing that it was only paying 
Grace a proper compliment to introduce her 
to her city friends. She had all her life been 
shut up to the simple society of Cloverhill, and 
it would be doing her a kindness to give her a 
taste of something different. Mabel doubted 
ifGrace would consider it much of a kindness, 
but she found it useless to resist when her 
mother once decided a question, and she soon 
became really interested in the elaborate ar- 
rangements, 

Grace arrived iu the midst of the bustle of 
preparation, the afternoon before Christmas, 
and the two friends had not a moment for 
quiet conversation till late that night, after the 
guests had departed. The party proved to be 
a very pleasant occasion ; all Mabel’s acquaint- 
ances, both young ladies and gentlemen, with 
a few older ones from her mother’s intimate 
circle, were invited, and though all were stran- 
gers to Grace except Angie Belmont, she had 
enjoyed meeting Mabel’sfriends. And Mabel 
was not ashamed of her little country friend ; 
for if Grace had lived all her days in the retire- 
ment of a village, it had been in a home of re- 
finement and culture. She was accustomed to 
polite society, and possessed withal a native 
grace of manner, which prevented the awk- 
wardness which might have been expected in 
one of her age and simple habits. 

Mrs. Leslie noticed, with surprise, with what 
modest ease she took her seat at the piano, and 
performed difficult pieces of music as they 
were called for by the company; and then, 
after joining in two or three cotillions, dancing 
as gracefully as any, she suggested to Mabel a 
change of amusements, proposing some games 
and charades, which pleased the more from 
their novelty. Mrs. Leslie began to think she 
was mistaken in her opinion of her daughter’s 
friend; she was not such a stiff, pious little 
thing as she supposed; and Harry declared 
she was charming, worth all the city girls put 
together! Her pretty winter silk contrasted 
rather heavily with the airy costumes of the 
others—her mother was not willing she should 
risk her health by wearing any thinner mate- 
rial in cold weather—but her fresh, bright face 
and winning ways made such a favorable im- 
pression on the young city belles, she received 





many invitations to visit them during her stay 
in the city. 

Mabel was happier than she had been since 
she left Cloverhill, when that night after read- 
ing the kind note from Miss Leigh Grace had 
brought, and unburdening her heart to her 
sympathizing friend, they knelt together and 
prayed for strength sufficient for their day. 

The next morning brought the revelation of 
holiday mysteries in the household; the ex- 
planations of various sly movementsand whis- 
perings for days and weeks previous to the 
gift-day. Mabel had been considerably exer- 
cised in her mind on the subject of a suitable 
present for Grace, and had made countless 
trips down town to examine the holiday stock 
of different shopkeepers before she could de- 
cide upon anything that would express her pe- 
culiar love for this chosen friend of her heart. 
She finally settled upon the two match engrav- 
ings of ‘‘ Faith’? and ‘‘ Hope,’’ which in their 
beautifully carved black walnut frames madea 
rich and tasteful appearance. Mrs. Leslie 
smiled at her selection, but Mabel knew Grace 
would understand and appreciate the design of 
the pictures, and it gave her pleasure to think 
of them adorning the walls of Gracie’s own 
room, as mementos of her loving gratitude to 
the friend who first inspired her faith and en- 
couraged her hope in the dear Saviour. 

Grace was delighted with the gift; she was 
fond of pictures, and nothing could have suited 
her taste better. Her gift to Mabel wasa hand- 
some volume of Scripture Illustrations and a 
copy of “Daily Bible Readings,’ the latter 
like one Herbert had given her on her last 
birthday. Mabel’s other presents were beauti- 
fuland expensive, but none gave her more 
true pleasure than this simple gift of her Chris- 
tian friend. They agreed to begin reading the 
little book together and continue the practice 
when they were separated, and thus they should 
still be united in spirit, and be strengthened 
by the invisible bond of sympathy. 

Christmas day passed very pleasantly. In 
the afternoon Mr. Leslie invited all the chil- 
dren to take a ride with him down Broadway, 
to see the gay adornments of the merry Christ- 
mas-tide; and in the evening Mabel and Grace 
had the pleasure of attending, with Herbert 
and Harry, a grand concert, where the beauti- 
ful Oratorio of the Messiah was performed by 
a full orchestral band. This was something 
Grace had often wished to hear, and her bro- 
ther had promised to gratify her wish the first 
opportunity. She enjoyed it exceedingly, and 
the more because Mabel was with her, and 
could also appreciate not only the music but 
the sentiment; and as the inspiring strain, ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” stirred their 
faith, or the touching melody, ‘‘ He was de- 
spised and rejected,” melted their hearts, the 
two child-believers exchanged tender glances, 
and silently communed together of the dear 
despised One who was their hope of salvation. 

The whole week of Grace’s stay was full of 
pure enjoyment to Mabel. Mrs. Leslie’s pre- 
judice was so far removed by Grace's pleasant, 
lady-like ways, she forgot her intention to pre- 
vent, if possible, the result she feared from her 
visit, and being confined to the house with a 
severe cold, the little girls were left very much 
to themselves. They had several calls from 
Mabel’s young friends, and three invitations to 
evening parties, which they begged hard for 
permission to decline; but Mrs. Leslie insisted 
it would not be treating their friends politely, 
so they accepted, but managed to return earlier 
than usual and enjoy a quiet hour of reading 
and conversation before retiring. Every day 
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Mabel grew stronger and more determined to 
persevere in the Christian way. Grace’ssimple 
trust in Jesus and appeal to him in every doubt 
or difficulty, showed her where had been her 
mistake. She had sought an earthly stay to 
lean upon, when the everlasting Arm, extend- 
-ed for her support and guidance, was all suffi- 
‘cient to lift her over the rough places in her 
homeward journey and bring her safely to the 
end. 

She had several good talks with Herbert too, 
who was often with them during his sister’s 
stay in the city, taking them to the picture- 
galleries and other places of interest, and who 
was glad of the opportunity to instruct and en- 
‘courage this young disciple of his Master. 
Willie shared in his sister’s pleasure and profit 
from these friendly talks. Though he was 
always more hopeful and decided in his faith 
than Mabel, he had missed exceedingly Mr. 
‘Clayton’s and Miss Webster’s helpful words, 
and longed for more Christian society. He 
danced with delight when Herbert told him of 
a Sunday-school not far from their home, which 
met in the afternoon, and promised to inter- 
cede with their father for his permission for 
them to attend. 

But Herbert endeavored to show both the 
children that their progress in the Christian life 
was not, after all, so much helped or hindered 
by outward circumstances as they imagined. 
If they were sincere and earnest in their desire 
to follow Jesus, they could do so, even though 
they had not all the means of grace others en- 
joyed, and from their position were obliged to 
conform to the ways of the world more than is 
consistent or healthful for Christians generally. 
God had given them their lot, which in his 
view was best for them, and he knew all their 
peculiar trials, and would not suffer them to 
be tempted above what they were able to bear. 
They had only to trust him, living near to 
Jesus, and making the best use of the means 
within their reach, and God would own and 
bless them as his children, and in due time 
make their path brighter and easier. 


BOOKS. 


LuNARIUS: A Visitor from the Moon. New York: 
National Temperance Society. A little temperance 
allegory, in which a visitor from the Moon is repre- 
sented as looking upon the dire effects of the use of 
strong drink, in the earth, and in his amazement, 
calling together in solemn assembly all classes of 
men. From his position in mid-air he propounds 
over seventy questions to this assembly, which are 
answered by the actual testimony of representative 
men, all bearing witness against the terrible evil. 
In this way many facts and testimonies are collect- 
ed against the sale and useof intoxicating drinks. 
The conception isnot new, nor particularly impres- 
sive, but the collection of facts and arguments 
will be of popular value. 

EmILy DovGuas; or, A Year With the Camerons. 
By T. R. Y. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
A young girl, of worldly parents, brought up toa 
pleasure-seeking, butterfly life, spends a year with 
her cousins in asweet country home. Simple and 
refined pleasures, useful employments, and a Chris- 
tian atmosphere pervade and bless this happy 
household. ‘‘Emily” learns the secret of a better 
life, and the need of higher aims than personal 
adornment, and the rounds of fashionable pursuits. 
The book is well written and contains some useful 
lessons. One fault will mar it, however, to many 
well-thinking minds. While few persons may ob- 
ject to the simple dance in the home and in the so- 
cial circles that gather around the home, it is very 
questionable whether this sanction should be freely 
admitted into the teachings of the Sabbath-school 
library, apart from parental instructions and limi- 
tations on the subject. Young people invariably 
receive from the teachings of books, and so-called 











Christian examples, all the permissions and indul- 
gences that are offered them, and from even well 
guarded admissions, accept general conclusions 
that are unsafe and not meant to be conceded. 

LINDENWOOD; or, BERTHA’S RESOLVE. Pp. 446. 
By Mrs. 8S. E. Dawes. New York: American Tract 
Society. The career of an orphan brother and sister, 
children of Christian parents, is traced in this story. 
The dying mother commits them to the care of a 
covenant-keeping God, and leaves with Bertha, as 
the elder, her dearest wish, that her boy should 
grow to be a Christian and a minister of the gospel. 
Bertha resolves that so far as her life and strength 
are spared, she will do her part in having their 
mother’s desire accomplished. She toils bravely 
and nobly, enters a seminary as “charity” pupil, 
and after an interesting experience there as pupil, 
and as teacher, at last sees her own heart’s de- 
sire, and their dying mother’s wish, fulfilled. Many 
useful lessons are taught in the course of the story, 
which cannot fail to please and to profit the youth- 
fulreader. Itis in all respects suitable for the Sab- 
bath-school library. 

THACKERAY’S WoRKS. Boston: Fields, Osgood & 
Company. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Company, 
Philadelphia. This “Household Edition” of Thack- 
eray is, altogether, the most commodious and at- 
tractive in the American market. It is comprised 
in six handsome volumes, and is marked by ele- 
gance of style in binding and typography, charac- 
teristic of the publishing house by which they are 
issued. The titles of the several volumes are: 
“Vanity Fair,” “Pendennis,” ‘‘ Newcomes,” ‘“ Vir- 
ginians,”’ “ Adventures of Philip,’ and ‘ Henry 
Esmond,” to which last is added (in the same vo- 
lume) ‘‘ Lovel the Widower.”’ No writer of this ge- 
neration, or of this century, was such a scourge, as 
Thackeray, to some of the current and fashionable 
vices of society. While there are things in his wri- 
tings to which a religious man must object, yet no 
writer, ancient or modern, Christian or heathen, 
ever laid bare the hypocrisies, the shams, the 
meannesses, the selfishness of unregenerate and 
worldly men, and especially of those in fashionable 
life, with such unerring insight and such hearty 
scorn. His exposure of the utter hollowness of 
worldly pleasures, is all the more effective from 
the fact that he makes no pretences himself to be a 
religious teacher. He judges men from their own 
stand-point,—a man of the world scrutinizing the 
motives and actions of men of the world, and find- 
ing them wanting. The verdict, as he renders it, is 
a terrible one. Perhaps one never feels so forcibly 
the truth that the pleasures which men most covet 
are but “husks,” as after reading such a book as 
“Pendennis,” or “ Vanity Fair.” 

THE LITTLE GATE, AND How TO ENTER IT. By 
Rev. Albert T. Spalding. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
A simple little allegory, urging the importance of 
being a child of God, and adding an illustration, 
showing how to become one. It isa book for the 
nursery,,and for the infants’ library. 

APPLETON’sS JOURNAL. June. Monthly Part, No. 3. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. A finely illus- 
trated paper, devoted to literature, science and art. 
It is quarto in size, contains 32 pages weekly, and 
is frequently accompanied by a pictorial supple- 
ment, either a steel plate or a large cartoon, repre- 
senting local scenery, history, manners, customs, 
&c., &c. 10 cents weekly; 50 cents monthly; $4a 
year, 

ZELL’S POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA AND UNIVERSAL 
DIcTIONARY. Edited by L. Colange. Philadelphia: 
T. Eliwood Zell. Monthly Part, No. 6, has reached 
us. Some idea of the fullness of the plan contem- 
plated may be gathered from the fact that 240 royal 
quarto pages have only brought the work down to 
BATR. The print is fine but clear, and the illus- 
trations copious, more than 300 having already ap- 
peared. The work is calculated to be exceedingly 
valuable, the editor having the advantages of refe- 
rence and comparison with the labors of all who 
have gone before him, and the popular qualifica- 
tion of a skillful condensation, thus commanding 
the whole field of human knowledge in one view, 
and providing a book forthe millions. The pub- 
lishers have begun to issue two numbers weekly, 
for those who prefer it. Price 10 cents each number. 

CATALOGUES: Of the Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘‘Seminary 


-for Young Ladies,” G. W. Bingham, <A. M., Princi- 


pal; also, of the “Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary,” Greenville, 8. C., Rev. J. B. Jeter, D. D., 
President, Basil Manly, Jr., D.D., Secretary. 





TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY. FirstAnnual Cata- 
logue. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Rev. Charles F. 
Dowd, A. M., President and Principal. We like the 
statements of this catalogue, and from some know. 
ledge of the aims and conduct of the institution, 
locality, class of patrons, &c., can commend it to 
the attention of Christian families. 

COLTON’S JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. April. New 
York: Colton’s Geographical Establishment. A quar- 
terly record of discovery, exploration and survey, 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT. Nos. 15 and 16, Vol.2. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. The titles of the two last 
received are: “Dissimulating Love’ and “The 
Door.” 10cts.a No. $8a year. 

FortTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT of The American 
Sunday-School Union. Published for gratuitous 
circulation. Philadelphia: M. A. Wurts, Recording 
Secretary, and Secretary of Missions. 

ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE, ONCE A MONTH, CHIL- 
DREN’S Hour. July. Philadelphia: 7. 8. Arthur & 
Sons. Three choice magazines for family reading, 
each filling a place for the different ages and tastes 
of the home circle. 

OuR ScHOOL-DAY VISITOR. July. Philadelphia: 
Daughaday & Becker. An illustrated magazine 
for young people, of first class merit. $1.25 a year. 

THE SABBATH AT HoME. July. Boston: Ame- 
rican Tract Society. Illustrated. Choice reading 
for Christian families. $2a year. 

THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE. July. 
Rev. D. Mead. $1.50a year. 

SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT of the Pennsylva- 
nia Bible Society, with list of Depositories in the 
counties of the State, Life Members, Reports of 
auxiliaries, &c. Philadelphia: John P. Rhoads, 
Depositary. 

MERRY’S MusEuM. July. Boston: H. B. Fuller. 
An illustrated magazine for boys and girls, in the 
twenty-ninth year of its publication. $1.50 a year. 


New York: 











2@-—— LIBRARIANS——“@a 


Wishing to economize both time and labor, should 
examine the “Check System Library Register,” 
now in use in Twelve Hundred Schools. Send stamp 
for a description to the publishers of this paper. 


Unsolicited Opinion. 


RONDOUT, New York, July 8, 1860, 
Messrs. J. C. Garrigues & Co.: 


We have used your Check System Register 
in our Library during the past year, and find it all 
that can he desired: it is simple, complete and re- 
liable. We have usually lost a large number of 
valuable books every year, but since the adoption 
of this Register, a year ago, nota single book has 
been lost. It has already paid for itself several 
times over. D. B. ABBEY, Superintendent. 





TOKEN FOR TEACHERS. 


This is a little four-page leaflet, er by 

. G. PARDEE, containing some brief and useful 
hints for the Sunday-school teacher. It isintended 
to show the relations of the Superintendent, the 
Teachers, the Parents, the Pastor, te Church and the 
Community to the true worker in the Sunday-school 
vineyard. It also embraces some valuable principles 
of instruction, with the qualifications of a good 
teacher. Many Superintendents we have no doubt 
would like to distribute itin their schools, Packages 
of 50 copies will be sent by mail for 25 cents. 


FOR DISTRIBUTION 


AMONG TEACHERS. 


GOOD, CHEAP LITTLE BOOKS, 


IN PAPER COVERS. 








Per dog. 

A Model Sabbath-School Lesson, - - 

A Message from the Border-Land, - - 

A Useful Life and Fragrant Memory, - 

God’s Child! Little Johnny, the Mission 

Scholar, - - - - -*- = = = 

Lily, the Sweet Mission Flower, - 

4a~ On receipt of 25 cents, a full set, for examina- 
tion, mailed to any address, by 

J.C. GARRIGUES & Co., 
608 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To be given to those who obtain 
NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 


Jn accordance with ‘‘CONDITIONS’’ men- 
tioned in Descriptive List of Premiums. 


Price. 
View of Ancient Jerusalem, - = =  §$12,00 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, - - 12.00 
g@mith’s Bible Dictionary, lvol., - - - 8.50 
Thomson’s Land and Book, 2 vols., - - 5.00 
Cruden’s Unabridged Concordance, - - 5.00 
Lange’s Commentary on Matthew, - - 5.00 
Lange’s Commentary on Mark and Luke, 5.00 
Lange’s Commentary on Acts of Apostles, 5.00 


Lange’s Commentary on James, Peter, John 


and Jude, - ~ - - . - 7 5.00 
Lange’s Commentary on Corinthians, - 5,00 
Lange’s Commentary on Pauline Epistles, 5.00 
Lange’s Commentary on Genesis, - = 5.00 
Conybeare & Howson’s Life of St. Paul, - 3.00 
Mimpriss’s Gospel Treasury, - - - 3.50 
Coleman’s Historical Atlas, - - - = 2.00 
Life-Scenes from the Four Gospels, - - 2.00 
Trumbull’s Childrenin the Temple, - - 1,50 
Pardee’s Sabbath-School Index, - - 1.25 


or any other book or books desired by the can- 
vasser, 


aap Send for New Descriptive List of Premiums, 





Grace Mansfield’s Experiment. 


By Mrs. A. K. DUNNING. 
One Vol., 18mo., 274 Pages, 90 Cents. 
Three Attractive Illustrations. 





“Grace” is a child of wealth, with temptations to 
alife of ease and self-indulgence, but under the 
teachings of a pious mother and the leadings of the 
Spirit, she is led to earnest work for the Saviour, 
Moving into a beautiful summer residence near a 
rural village, she gathers a few neglected children 
around her and teaches them of Jesus, This is the 
nucleus of a Sunday-school, the beginning of the 
“Experiment,” which results ina flourishing school, 
which grows finally into a prosperous church. An 
encouraging example for any young person desi- 
rous of leading a useful life. 

*,* Single copies by mail on receipt of price. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 


608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





SONG FLOWERS 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PRAYER 
MEETING, by the Rev. Mr. PARKER. 
The best book now offered. Copies sent to any ad- 
dress, pre-paid, on er of 35 cents. Send fora 
circular to AMERSLEY & CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 





Apropiat for Anniversaries, 
“OUTSIDE THE GATE.” 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


“THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS.” 


BY MRS. MARY BAYARD CLARKE, 





These are two of the most beautiful of modern 
hymns; the sentiment being pure and good, just 
such as should be welcomed in every Sunday- 
school. We are confident they will both prove 
generally acceptable. 


100 Sheets with the Music, - - - - - $1.00 


Samples sent on receipt of a stamp for postage. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., 
608 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





SCRIPTURE SCENES 


FOR THE 


abbath- }ychosl. 





Exceedingly appropriate for Infant-Schools, 
beautiful for adorning the walls of the 
school-room, and very useful in giving 
Bible instruction. 

S1zz, 18 BY 18 INCHES. $6 PER DOZEN, 





The Good Samaritan. 
The Prodigal’’s Resolve. 
The Pharisee and Publican. 
The Apostle Paul at Athens. 
Announcement to the Shepherds. 
Timothy Taught the Scriptures. 
The Enemy Sowing Tares. 
The Prodigal’s Return. 
The Wise and Foolish Virgins. 
The Man without the Wedding Garment. 
Ananias and Sapphira. 
Peter and John Healing the Lame Man. 





These illustrations of eventful Bible-Scenes are 
exquisite specimens of printing in colors, These 
pictures sent by mail on receipt of price. 


J. OC. GARRIGUES & CO., 
; 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Sunday-School Shields. 


——*0:——— 


The following MOTTO CARDS for the walls of 
the school-room are made in the form of a Shield, 
neatly printed on heavy paper. They contain the 
following inscriptions: 


. GOD IS LOVE. 
. LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 
. COME TO JESUS. 
. FEED MY LAMBS. 
. SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 
. LET US NOT BE WEARY IN 
WELL DOING. 
7. WATCH AND PRAY. 
8. LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 


The full set will be sent by mail, post-paid, for 
$2.40. Sample for 30 cents, to those who wish to ex- 
amine before purchasing the complete assortment. 


J.C. GARRIGUES & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


This isan admirable form of BIBLE, containing 
complete references, with a large amount of in- 
formation for teachers in the preparation of their 
lessons. It is printed in good readable type, with 
a number of maps, and an appendix of nearly one 
hundred pages, entitled, ‘An Index to the Persons, 
Places and Subjects occurring in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” This Index and the maps will be found of 
great practical value, The book also contains 
Chronological Tables from the date of the Creation 
of the world to the Banishment of John to the 
island of Patmos, The volume is bound in different 
styles, and is very convenient in size for a teacher’s 
hand-book, weighing from 20 to 28 ounces, 


Imitation Morocco, $3.50; by mail, $3.70. 

Spanish Morocco, $3.75; by mail, $3.99, 

Turkey Morocco, $4.50; by mail, $4.74. 

Turkey Mor., with gilt clasp, $6.00; by mail, $6.28, 

Turkey Mor., with gilt rims and clasp, $7.00; by 
miail, $7.28. 

For Sale by 
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J.C. Garrigues & Co., 
608 Arch St., Philadelphia, 





BLACKBOARD LESSONS, 


Illustrated. 





Teacher and Class No. 1, 20 Cents, 
Teacher and Class No. 2, 20 Cents, 
Teacher and Class No. 3, 20 Cents. 
Teacher and Class No. 4, 20 Cents. 
How We are Saved, 8 Cents. 


These are the only publications with which we 
are acquainted, devoted specially to the subject of 
Blackboard delineation for Sabbath-schools, 

4a- A set of the above sent by mail, post-paid, 
for 87 cents, J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 

608 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


sa EVERY SUBSCRIBER -wa 
Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It will last from year to year. Price $1; 
by mail, $1.20. 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN, 


By JOHN 8S. HART, LL.D. 











Every teacher and student should read this admi- 
rable little work, and ponder well the lessons of 
wisdom it contains, It is from an experienced in- 
structor, who has had under his direct care more 
than Five Thousand of the youth of our land. in the 
different departments of practical education, for 
the varied duties of life. 

18mo. Muslin. 50 Cents. 


4a- Sent by mail on receipt of price, 


J. C. GARRIGUES, Publisher, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


BEAUTIFUL CERTIFICATE 


¥ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


This Certificateconsists of a picture of the Saviour 
blessing little children, printed in six bright colors, 
and surrounded by a neat tinted gothic border, 
Beneath the picture is a form to be filled up and 
co by the Superintendent. The size is 11 by 14 

nches, 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
in large or small quantities, 

Specimen by mail on receipt of price, 

J.C. GARRIGUES & Co., 
608 Arch Street, 
PHIT.ADELPHIA, 








Just Published, 


THE PILGRIM’S HARP, 


By ASA HULL, Author of the “ Vestry Chimes,” 
“Caskets No. 1 and No. 2,” &, 

For Prayer and Conference Mvetings the “ Harp” 
has no equal, when the contents and price are both 
considered. It contains 261 Tunes, with full har- 
mony parts to each tune, and nearly 400 Hymns, 

Price, in Cioth, 60 Cents ; $6 Per Dozen. 
Board Covers (intended more especially for Sun- 
day-Schools) 45 cents; $4 per dozen. Sample copies 
mailed upon receipt of the retail price. 


Published by Asa H 
240 8. Eleventh Sirect, PLNadelphia, 
For sale by J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 608 Arch St., 
and by the Trade Generally. 


TEACHER’S CLASS-BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 
school teachers certainly combines the advantages 
possessed by all others. On the open page are blanks 
for recording the name of every scholar, and tor 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of library book, Either 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record, 


4a> Samples by mail 19 cents. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., 
608 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Unabridged. Report. 


Fhe Only Source from which the Entire 
Proceedings can be obtained. 


THIRD NATIONAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 


UNITED STATES. 


Price 50 Cts. 











The Full Phon phic Report.of that intensely 
interesting gathering is the most important Docu- 
ment of its kind that has ever been published. It 
eontains addresses from some of the ablest and 
foremost minds of the country, on subjects of 

reatest interest to all Sabbath-school workers. 

mong the names of those who addressed the Con- 
vention are the following: 


Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D., New York. 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., formerly of Dublin. 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Brooklyn. 
Rev. JESSE T. PECK, D.D., Albany, N. Y. 
Rev. F. H. MARLING, Toronto, Canada. 
Rev. H. C. FISH, D.D., Newark, N. J. 

Rev. 8. H. TYNG, Jr., New York. 

Rev. THOMAS STRADLEY, North Carolina. 

Rev. J. H. VINCENT, New York. 

Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, Chicago. 

Rev. H. C. TRUMBULL, Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. WM. J. R. TAYLOR, D.D., New York. 

Rev. ALEX. SUTHERLAND, Yorkville, Canada. 

Rev. JOHN McCULLAGH, Henderson, Ky.. 

Rev. CHARLES E. KNOX, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Rev. JOEL PARKER, D.D., Newark, N. J. 

Rev. ERWIN HOUSE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. R. M. HENRY, Ireland. 

Rev. J. SPENCER KENNARD, Philadelphia. 

Rev. J. M. FREEMAN, Jersey City, N. J. 

Rev. GEORGE A. PELTZ, Philadelphia. 

Rev. GRIFFITH OWEN, Baltimore. 

Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, Philadelphia. 

Rev. C. R. ROSS, Charlottesville, Va. 

Hon. JOHN HILL, New Jersey. 

Hon, F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, New Jersey. 

Hon. THEODORE RUNYON, Newark, N. J. 

Hon. ALBERT WOODRUFF, Brooklyn. 

Col, JOHN W. RAY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Col. MORGAN L. SMITH, Texas, 

Mrs. JEANNETTE P. HEATH, Kansas. 
GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 
RALPH WELLS, New York. 

WM. REYNOLDS, Peoria, Ill. 
JAMES H. KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 
WM. H. SUTTON, Jersey City, N. J. 
ROBERT MACKENZIE, Scotland. 
DAVID A. BURR, Washington, D. C. 
ALEX. G. TYNG, Peoria, Il. 
LUCIUS HART, New York. 
CORNELIUS CURTIS, Florida. 
WM. A. WISONG, Baltimore. 
CHARLES M. MORTON, Chicago. 
GEO. H. McILVAINE, Peoria, Il. 
H. THANE MILLER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WM. C. CHAPIN, Lawrence, Mass. 
0. B. DOUGLAS, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
CHAPLAIN McCABE, Ohio. 
ALDEN BAKER, Gardiner, Maine. 
B. F. JACOBS, Chicago. 

E. D. JONES, St. Louis. 

AMOS SHINKLE, Kentucky. 

H. C. SIGLER, Osceola, Iowa. 

WM. H. BYRON, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. BENNET TYLER, New York. 

A. D. MATTHEWS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WM. I. FLETCHER, Connecticut. 


Besides others from different parts of the country. 
In addition to the addresses is a list of the Dele- 
gotes in attendance at the Convention, and a 

etch of the life of R. G. Pardee, with an excellent 
Portrait. The Pamphlet embraces 204 octavo Ages, 
and is the most thorough Report of its kind ever 
ps ya png Every Superintendent, Teacher and 
other friend of the cause ought to possess the rich 
material it contains. 

Single copies by mail on receipt of price. 


J.C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE IT. 


A MAP OF PALESTINE 
AND OTHER PARTS OF SYRIA. 


By Osborn & Coleman. 
SIZE,6BY9 FEET. $15. 





This magnificent map is the result of the com- 
bined labors of these two thorough Biblical scholars, 
who both made careful examinations and surveys 
while sojourning in Palestine. Added to this per- 
sonal knowledge, the most eminent authors, both 
of our own country and Europe, have been con- 
sulted in the preparation of the work, and no pains 
have been spared to render this the most valuable 
map of the Holy Land ever published in any age or 
country. 


I use it constantly in my lectures. It is the best 
large map I ever saw, ahd I wish every church and 
Sabbath-school had one.—Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D. 


1 meg: epee it 4 all who are aa, 

es n study e@ geography an pogra, 

both ancient and modern. of Palestine.—. ee: E 
bin, D. D. 

The authors have wrought a good work. The 
blessed Book will be the sooner and the better un- 
derstood by the race for whom it was a be- 
cause of their labors.—Rev. Hdw. N. Kirk, D. D. 

The map would bea vou acquisition in any 
Christian family, but no college, academy or Sab- 
bathe ooons should be without it.—Rev. Wm. C. 
Cattell, D. D. 

Happy the a, ——. happ be se se  Randey- 
school, possessi — Iam not on yp Iam 
delighted with it, in all respects Wieaween:—dben 
Henry C. Fish, D. 


I am convinced that in minuteness, accuracy and 
eg ga detail it is the best work extant.— 


, D. D. 

By the boldness and clearness of its outlines and 
divisions, the distinctness of its lettering, and the 
fulness and accuracy of its details, your wall a. is 
eminently adapted for instructing schools and large 
— I have used it with much satisfaction.— 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D. 


I ee the Map as a most valuable one, and 
heartily recommend it to all who desire a know- 
ledge of the country it represents.—Rey. Joseph 
Cummings, D. D. 


A prospectus describing in detail this valuable 
Map will be sent to any address if requested. 


J.C. GARRIGUES & Co., 
608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“BRIGHT JEWELS.” 
NewSunday-School Musicnever before Published 


85, ,000 Copies Already | Sold. 


nd 25 Cents for a Specimen 


Published by BIGLOW & MAIN, New York, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 
Publishers of GOLDEN CHAIN, SHOWER, CENSER, 
TRIO, FRESH LAURELS, CLARIONA, PRAISES OF 


NEW TESTAMENT 
uiIisrtOR Y. 


BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL. D., 
Author of the Large Bible Dictionary. 











A very valuable help for Sunday-school teachers 
s this New Testament History, covering as it does 
*he whole ground of inquiry relative to the subject, 
*nd abounding in illustrations, maps, tables, charts, 
notes, indexes, &c., &c. The work is divided into 
three parts. First, an introduction, embracing the 
interval between the Old and New Testament pe- 
riods; Second, the Evangelists’ histories, harmo- 
nized and chronologically related; and Third, the 
Apostolic history, epistles, journeys, labors and 
triumphs, 
The volume is a desirable prize for any student 
of the Bible. 


780 Pages. Price, $2; by Mail, $2,32. 
J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





SHORT STUDIES 
For Sunday-School Teachers. 


ce 


BY REY. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D, © 















aS 
Sunday-school teachers have in this volumea ol. — 
lection of jewels. Some of the richest and freshest a 
thoughts in the whole range of the Sunday-s 
are here embalmed in beautiful, terse, so: % 
odd, and always original and strong ex i 
The work abounds in short, pithy, sententious fi 
tration, and has nothing hackneyed in it. It ig e 
nently suggestive, stimulating and refr 
will be a treasure to teachers, superintendaa 
talkers, and workers in the cause, P 
“ 
Lh 


Price, $1.50; by Mail, $1.66. 
J.C. GARRIGUES&CO., 
608 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, 
EXAMINE THIS 


CHEAP HYMN-BOOK. - 


“A FEW NOTES,” i 
Is the title of a small collection of fifteen beautifal 
Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recen! 
published. It contains some delightful pieces 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other sim 
occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents per dozen, 
these rates they will be sent by mail, post-p 
Sample on receipt of stamp for postage. 


J. ©. GARRIGUES & CO., 
608 ARCH STREET, _ 
Philadelphia, Pa, © 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


4 

Considering the amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, it is believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published, 

Je subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

J¥o paper is sent to any subscriber beyond thé 
date for which subscription has been paid ia 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures. 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
resides. 

4 Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent /ree, on application, te any one whe will 
solicit new subscribers. 

Jn sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done, 

All letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 


608 ARCH STREET, 





& 














PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





